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MICHAELMAS. | 





HIS year the approach of Michaelmas was heralded 
by a renewed outcry about the difficulty of finding 
housing accommodation in the rural districts. At 
this term there is a great deal of moving, and the 
scramble for houses has been keener this year than it 

is remembered to have been on any previous occasion. The 
houses we refer to are, of course, labourers’ cottages. On the 
fringe of green country round London the competition has 
perhaps been keenest. To illustrate its character it may be 
sufficient to take a single case. This is the village of Lever- 
stock Green, in Hertfordshire, which has been brought into a 
conspicuousness which probably the inhabitants did not desire. 
A few days ago a photograph of it was shown in an evening 
contemporary with the descriptive headline that it was the 
village where young people were not able to marry. But several 
of our contributors have described conditions almost the same as 
exist there, so that it should have been “a,” not “the ”’ village. 
Indeed, its main features are those of a vast number of hamlets 
lying within a range of twenty or thirty miles from the Bank. 
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The available cottages are quite insufficient for the population, 
with the result that in many of them there is a great dea] 
of overcrowding, and in some, where the accommodation is 
confined to a couple of rooms, the undesirable lodger has bee; 
taken in. 

| The proposal which seems to find most favour at present 
is that the local authority should build houses and let then 
charging their loss on the rates. It is recognised that the wag 
in the district will not admit of a man paying more than half-; 
crown a week for his cottage, and no one seems able to build 
house that will let profitably at this rent. But the difficulti: 
that arise are almost insurmountable. Within a thirty-mil 
radius ot London there is an extraordinary demand for wee] 
end cottages, and if new houses were built they might be snapp: 
up for this purpose. That is the worst of all uncommerci 
undertakings. ‘the philanthropy may be good in itself, but 1 
whom is it to be extended ? Here are a miscellaneous asso1 
ment of villagers ; the majority, it is true, are engaged in fan 
work ; not on one farm, but on a considerable number of farn 
in the neighbourhood. Many of them walk as far as three . 
lour miles every day to their work. Others are mechanic 
the tradesmen, jobbing gardeners and odd men usually found 
such a community. Suppose that the cottages were built | 
the local authority ; would the tenants be selected from t! 
present inhabitants or would the applicants be taken as the 
appeared ? There seems no particular reason why the peop 
who happen to be living in a village at the present mome: 
should receive the benefit of a subsidy to pay their rent ; an: 
on the other hand, if there is no restriction the cottages may | 
snapped up and made use of by those for whom they were nev: 
intended. The real difficulty, as it appears to us, has not bee 
grasped by the newspaper writers who have been studyi: 
the latest exampie of bad housing. This is that the farn 
round about the village are most inadequately supplied wit 
cottages, so that the labourers in many cases have to con 
miles to their work, and, of course, if they can save one of tho 
miles by getting a cottage in the village, there is an induceme 
tor them to try. The congestion would be relieved at oi 
if all the farms in the neighbourhood were adequately equipp 
with cottages for the labourers. How this is to be done, hor 
ever, it isnot easy tosay. There are many varieties of propert 
and no rule could be applied to all of them. 

The ideal state of things would be for the landowner 1 
build on the property houses suitable to the labourers, a1 
only lettable to them; but the rule could not be enforce 
in every case without a considerable amount of harshne: 
For example, take the little properties which are only slight 
more extensive than small holdings and which probably hav 
been acquired at the cost ot a considerable straining of resourc« 
They would need accommodation for two or perhaps thr 
families ; but it would be very difficult to force the own 
with very little capital to build. In fact, it would be tyrann 
to attempt it, and what is sauce for the goose is sauce for tli 
gander. It would be very difficult to pass a law making on 
owner build and exempting another. Yet that is the ke 
of the whole position. If the labourers could be housed on 
the land, the congestion would be automatically removed fro1 
the villages. And the class of village, as we have had occasion 
to say before, is a very undesirable one. Usually its slums 
urgently call for the intervention of the Sanitary Inspector 
and the Medical Officer of Health. Any building should | 
accompanied by a clearing away of ihe ruinous insanitar\ 
dwellings in which people are living at the present momen 
This is not written in reference to any particular place, but 
applies to dozens of them. Several of our correspondents 
are men and women who have done most valuable work in the 
very places to which we allude, and it is extraordinary to find 
with what accuracy the description of one village applies to 
another. There is no question of party principle real 
involved in it, and it would be most regrettable were on 
side or the other to endeavour to make political capital out 
of the wretched state of affairs existing. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Dorothy Howa 

whose engagement to the Hon. Francis Henley | 

been announced. Lady Dorothy Howard is the third daughit 
of the ninth Earl of Carlisle. 


." It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, except when di 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are rece 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 


correspondence at once to him. 
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IRD EVERSLEY, who showed his impartiality bY 
exposing the weaknesses of the scheme of taxing 
land values, has now marshalled the arguments 

_4 against Lord Lansdowne’s plan for multiplying 
the number of landowners. It is difficult to compress 

long Times letter into a paragraph; but the gist of his 

ction is that if the State advanced the whole of the 
hase-money, {£1,000,000,000 would be required, and the 

«curity is not altogether sound. At present land is increasing 

alue. There is great competition for every farm that falls 

int, and more buyers than sellers; but it is very evident 
that if there were a wholesale manufacture of owners, some weak- 
lings and a few sharpers would be found among them. Land 
tivated by small owners without much capital is never so 
well looked after as that under the old landlord and tenant 
system, where the proprietor or his factor keeps a watchful 
eve open. Lord Eversley’s objections deserve careful considera- 
tion. He sets them forth in admirably temperate terms. 

It will, therefore, be extremely interesting to hear what the 

advocates of Lord Lansdowne’s scheme have to say in reply. 

Can they show that the advantages adequately compensate 

for drawbacks which cannot be argued away ? 


The undertaking of an extremely interesting experiment 
in the relationship of agricultural landlord and tenant was 
announced at the meeting of the British Association last week, 
when Sir Richard Paget, who is a considerable landowner 
and who, it is evident, has exercised the ingenuity of a fertile 
brain in connection with present-day land problems, gave an 
account of a farming partnership in which he is about to engage. 
Starting with the assumption that, on the one hand, the landlord 
might with advantage hold a greater interest in his land than 
that of a mere rent-receiver, and that, on the other hand, 
the tenant farmer is generally unable to make the most of his 
farm because of want of sufficient capital, he proposes and has 
arranged to enter into a novel partnership with a farming tenant. 
In this arrangement the landlord will provide the land and any 
additional capital determined to be necessary to ensure the 
highest possible return from it. The tenant will put in what 
capital he can and carry on the actual working of the farm. 
For the purpose of the division of profits, the landlord will be 
credited with the agricultural value of the land, and the tenant 
with an agreed sum representing the capitalised value of his 
services as manager of the business, in addition, respectively, 
0! course, to the actual cash put in by each party. Further, 
doubtless as an incentive to the best results, the tenant is given 
the right to invest from time to time up to the total amount 
o! the cash capital, and may thus gradually buy out the land- 

d's capital interest, other than that of the land. The labourers 
‘ to get a bonus on the profits in addition to their regular pay, 
|, generally, up-to-date methods of agriculture and business 
| be applied to the undertaking. 

There is no doubt that there is much to be said for the 

lication of modern business methods to agriculture, and the 
© criment is a promising one, especially if, as is to be hoped, 
promoters of the scheme will give the public the benefit 
eir experience. Sir Richard Paget admits that everything 
‘nds upon the man upon whom devolves the carrying 
of the work itself. He has been fortunate in securing 

0-operation as the farming tenant of Mr. Wilton Allsebrook, 

, a well-known Midland agriculturist who, besides having 
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farmed successfully in Nottinghamshire, has travelled exten- 
sively and studied agricultural conditions in Canada, the 
United States and the Argentine, and whose widely gained 
practical experience is combined with scientific knowledge 
of a high order as applied to agricultural practice. 


It is within the bounds of possibility that tobacco-growing 
will develop into a paying industry in this country. Considerable 
interest has been taken in this subject during the past few years, 
experiments having been conducted in various parts of Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, Worcestershire and Lincolnshire. 
Generally speaking, the crops have been excellent, although in 
some cases they have suffered from drought. It is probable 
that tobacco will prove a “ poor-soil’’ crop. Should this be so, 
there are many reasons why it should serve the English farmers 
who are suitably placed for it. The greatest handicap is, of 
course, the question of climate, for the flavour of tobacco is 
dependent in a large measure on the sticky secretion that adheres 
to the leaf, and this is only too readily washed off by heavy 
rains. It is interesting to observe that this difficulty is over- 
come—at least, in the experimental stage—by the use of movable 
glasshouses, under which the plants may be brought to maturity. 
The experiment has answered admirably in Mr. Pullen-Burry’s 
nursery at Sompting, near Worthing, where growing crops may 
now be seen, together with leaves hung from the wires to wilt 
within the houses. This system ensures quick growth and the 
expansion of leaves in a remarkably short time, producing 
a leaf with small ribs, which is most important, but of iarge 
size, giving quality and mildness. 


HER BEST GLOVE. 
When I, discov’ring Celia’s glove, 
Her heedlessness must needs reprove, 
She artlessly confess’t 
It was her best. 


Her best! wrought from the thickest hide 
That tender doe had e’er supplied ! 
Shapeless—the fingers torn, 
And weather-worn. 


Yet to my protest of dissent 
Her own she held in argument ; 
“The very things that prove 

It my best glove, 


The tinted kids girls hoard aside 

For Easter Day and Whitsuntide ; 
For Henley—always gay, 

Or Ascot Day. 


Not one, that I would claim instead 
Of this found in the potting shed ! 
The best is that I love 
My gardening glove! ”’ 
ELIZABETH KIRK. 


It has often been stated, and not without some justification, 
that the cultivation and cooking of choice vegetables in this 
country is below the standard that is expected in other countries. 
Until a comparatively recent date it was exceptional to find 
vegetable exhibits in any quantity at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings, but since the formation of the now defunct 
National Vegetable Society, a few years ago, efforts have been 
made to retrieve the past. That the cultivation at least of good 
vegetables is becoming much more widely understood was 
emphasised at the meeting of the Society, held in London on 
Tuesday last, when a special exhibition of vegetables was to 
be seen. In addition to the many excellent competitive collec- 
tions from such gardens as those at Aldenham House, several 
non-competitive collections were staged, one of these, from 
the well known Reading seed firm, occupying no less than 
three hundred square feet of space. It was interesting to note 
that such kinds as aubergines, Chinese and globe artichokes, 
kohl rabi, American cress, sweet corn, New Zealand spinach, 
capsicums and chillies all found a place in this really wonderful 
display. To encourage the cultivation of these little known 
vegetables the Society had arranged a special class, which was 
better contested than in former years, scorzonera and aubergines 
being particularly good. This show, in conjunction with the 
lectures on cooking vegetables that have been given under the 
auspices of the Society by Mr. Hermann Senn, should do some- 
thing at least towards making these wholesome, though all too 
rare, kinds better known. 


Much interesting reading for naturalists is provided in the 
Journal of the Society for the Preservation of the Wild Fauna of 
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the Empire, of which the sixth volume has just been issued. 
It deals mainly with the tsetse fly; but the annual report of 
the Government Game Preserves, Sabi and Singwitsi, is full of 
information. Thus we learn that the native police are develop- 
ing both skill and zeal in the capture of poachers and the destruc- 
tion of vermin. The general result is very satisfactory. 
Mr. Stevenson-Hamilton who writes the report, is of opinion 
that the increase is now as much as ten per cent. annually. A 
good many bucks are shot when they wander out of the reserve ; 
but Mr. Stevenson-Hamilton thinks that there will always be 
a large and increasing overflow from the reserve. The vermin 
are being much more effectually dealt with, principally by means 
of the new traps ; those made locally were not strong enough to 
hold lionesses. The lions and other destructive carnivora are 
now so greatly reduced that native women have no fear of 
travelling about the country unprotected, and native men will 
go anywhere at any hour of the day or night. Six transport 
donkeys, lost on June r2th, were not found till September 2nd, 
when they were discovered at a place thirty miles from that 
at which they were lost. This in itself is a striking proof that 
the carnivora are greatly reduced in numbers. 


America is fortunate in the possession of brilliant young 
men. In lawn tennis earlier in the year, a youth in the person 
of Mr. McLoughlin covered himself with glory equal to that 
which Mr. Gould a few years previously had attained in tennis, 
and now Mr. Ouimet, before arriving at his majority, has been 
able to win what is, perhaps, the most important golf champion- 
ship ever played. The best of the American talent competed, 
and how formidable that is everybody knows by now. In 
addition, there were two of the most renowned English players, 
namely, Harry Vardon and Edward Ray, who, indeed, tied with 
Ouimet ; but when the tie came to be played off, the young 
David was more than equal to the two Goliaths. It would 
appear, then, that we are once more in presence of what used 
to be called an “infant phenomenon,” or, in plain language, 
of a boy who is exceptionally well endowed with the vigour, 
suppleness and nerve which go to make a great golfer. It will 
be interesting to watch his further career. In America young 
men mature more speedily than they do in this country; but 
it is sometimes said that they do not last so long. However, 
Mr. Ouimet’s presence at next year’s championship meeting 
on this side will be exciting. 


According to the Registrar-General, the day of the indiscreet 
youthful marriage has passed. Working it out in figures, he 
calculates that the average marriage age for men is a little over 
twenty-nine and that for women nearly twenty-seven years. 
ro this growing habit of waiting till a mature age belore getting 
married he attributes that extraordinary decrease in the birth- 
rate which thoughtful people deplore. In rorr the birth-rate 
was the lowest on record, and in the succeeding year it was a 
fraction less. Many explanations have been put forward of 
this fact, and perhaps they would all have to be taken into 
account to explain it ; but no doubt the lateness of marriage is 
a very potent factor. The Registrar-General points out some 
curious fluctuations in regard to different districts. Wales has 
the highest birth-rate of any part of the country, and the North 
of England comes next. In the Southern agricultural districts 
of England the rate is very low indeed. 


From a mere onlooker’s point of view, the most picturesque 
incident in the Autumn Manceuvres in Northamptonshire was 
the chase of an airship by aeroplanes. It occurred in the morn- 
ing, about half-past nine, when through the mist the airship 
was seen reconnoitring above the ‘“ Brown” Army. Two 
aeroplanes were at a lower altitude, and immediately started in 
pursuit of the hostile airship. Within six minutes one of them 
was above the airship, and in a position to have dropped a bomb 
into it or destroyed it with a gun if the warfare had been real. 
Nothing could have happened to bring home to the crowd in a 
livelier manner the incidents that may be expected to occur 
in the battles of the future. It would have been still more 
instructive had the intruder been an aeroplane. The chase 
would have been longer and the end more doubtful. The 
obvious moral is that the army which possesses the swifter 
flying-machine will be in the superior position 


The drought that has at length broken is still affecting the 
water supply in many parts of the country. It has been most 
severe in the North, and many of the salmon rivers of Scotland 
are still at a low ebb, which puts profitable salmon fishing out 
of the question. The Tay, which had not been so low before 
since 1826, rose a foot and a-half or so at the beginning of last 
week, but, still, as a correspondent writes, “ five hours of 
flogging the runs have produced only one brown trout.”” The 
sympathy of all the Unionist party, and possibly that of some 
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good sportsmen on the other side of the House also, wil] 
surely be given in these circumstances to Lord Lansdowne, 
keenest of fishermen, who is usually in Ireland at this season of 
Parliamentary leisure, but has selected this most unfortunate 
year for staying at Meiklcour instead for the sake of what ouglit 
to be some of the finest fishing on the Tay. At the moment 
the climatic indications give every hope of a bigger wat: 
but after the spate we must have the clearance of the thi 
pea soup before rivers can become fishable. 

The evident pleasure which the people of Northampt: » 
evinced at having an opportunity of welcoming the King mak 
one wish that other provincial towns might be similarly honour 
No Royal visit has been paid to Northampton since 184 
when Victoria, then a young Queen who had only been sev: 
years on the Throne, passed through the town on a visit 
Lord Exeter at Burleigh. Unexpectedly the King and Que: 
made a brief visit to Buckingham, but they did not see this ver 
pleasant old agricultural town under the best circumstanc 
for at the moment it is the centre of military activity. The Toy 
Hall, on the occasion of the Royal visit, had been turned in ) 
offices for the military staff. Buckingham is a town th 
kings should visit incognito, because its charms are those 
intense quiet and repose. The only stirring thing that becon 
it is the weekly market, at which the typical rural populati: 
of Buckinghamshire is wont to gather. 

“AND I SAW A NEW HEAVEN.” 
Balloon Dunlop, No. 1, August, 1913 


Revelation xxi. 


Oh the wonder of the cloudlands with their peaks of gleaming sno 
Where the thunderclouds are silver many hundred feet below. 
The dark old Earth has vanished and all the Heaven is new, 
And our little car is hanging in a vault of burning blue. 


The air we breathe is crystal—just melted by the sun. 

In the perfect golden stillness the golden moments run. 
Far, far below the people see the dull grey clouds go by ; 
But eternal and immutable is the glory of the sky. 


Beyond the shining mountains a shining ocean lies, 
And faint upon its distant shore new snowy ranges rise. 
Our shadow drifts across the white of a mighty cloud-Alp’s fac: 
And the majesty of silence fills illimitable space. 
CELIA CONGREVE 

The present autumn is a very abnormal one with respect 
to the produce of garden, orchard and woodland. Apples are 
in abundance; pears, on the other hand, are very scarce 
It is suggested that they are lacking the attentions of the hive 
bees, which have died in very many districts of the South o! 
England, but it is not made clear why they should suffer mor 
from this cause than the apples. In the woodlands and hedges 
there is a most glorious crop of blackberries, and the schoo! 
children are having great feasts and purple-stained faces ; but tl. 
other principal crop that makes appeal to them—the nut crop 

‘is very poor. The blackberries are not only unusually plenti{u! 
but each berry is of uncommon size and lusciousness. The oaks 
are very Capricious in their bearing, one being laden with acorns 
and the next with hardly one to be seen on it ; and this, irrespe: 
tive of the variety of the tree. The beech mast does not seem 
to have developed largely. There was a time, a few years back 
when we should have been disposed to rejoice at this, as giving 
little invitation to the Continental wood-pigeons ; but these 
pigeons have now formed such a steadfast habit of coming to us 
that it is almost better that they should find plenty of the mast 
and not direct their attention to the agricultural lands. 

There is very much to be said in favour of some suc! 
measure as that which was discussed at a recent meeting « 
the plant protection section of the Selborne Society—t! 
promotion of a Wild Plants’ Protection Bill more or less 
the lines of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. The idea is no! 
a wholly new one, but the need for something of the ki 
becomes constantly more pressing. Nature study affords su 
an interesting and admirable training for children that it 
with much reluctance that we can admit the possibility th 
it should not be in every respect desirable, but no doubt 
is one of its consequences that these too eager young botani 
and their teachers have rooted up with a ruthless hand specime: 
that should have been left to adorn their native woodland 
hedgerow. The street hawker of flowers is an agent of tli 
destruction in whose favour there is hardly a word to s 
and probably it is chiefly to his activities that the destruct 
of the foxgloves in Epping Forest, lamented by Profess 
Boulger, is to be ascribed. A Bill which would forbid the 
rooting, while permitting the plucking of the flowers, mig 
give the protection needed. 
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POST-IMPRESSIONISM & THE CAMERA. 


HE “tube” lifts, always agreeable little galleries of camera-craftsmanship. This year it lives up to its reputation 
T poster-art in miniature, have recently been adorned by showing a number of works standing in contemplation of 
by a somewhat daring placard-portrait—that of an which the irreverent will recall a Transatlantic boarding-house 
ild-green girl in a rowan-red frame—inviting all and jest concerning chicken soup: “ It tasted like hot water through 

rv to expend a shilling on a visit to the London which a hen had waded with its goloshes on” 


{ 


tor ot certain 


M. Whitehead. THE HAUNTED MILL 


of Photography. This annual exhibition, now open of these London Salon efforts—the crayoned oil-transfers, 
i¢ rooms of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 5A, Pall the coloured bromoils and the trichrome gums—the verdict 
East, contains, as a matter of fact, not a few photographs of many a critic will be that their contrivers may have 
1 to the general public will be as disconcerting as is the possessed cameras but there is no internal evidence that 
hosen for the advertisement in the lifts. The London any such apparatus intervened in the production of the 
i has always figured as the home of the more advanced picture ; indeed, if a camera were used, it was (judging by 
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the results) a pity that the artist hampered himself therewith. surely they mark the death of the old and particularly ot 
[he presence of these, always provocative and, in one or that convention of which photography, had appeared to 
two instances, very ingenious performances has given the be manifestly the exemplar. But should it turn out in 
journalistic scribe a welcome 
catchword for the headhning 
of his review of the IQI3 
London Salon. It = is -an 
nounced as ‘‘ Post-Impres 
sionism in Photography” 
the half-dozen multiple-gum 
fantasies by a German ex 
hibitoz Dr Ouedenfeldt 
apparently sufficing to justify 
the tith Needless to say 
it is a title without any real 
significance rhe Oueden- 
feldt quaintnesses do not 
prove, as one writer has 
proclaimed, that the virus 
of Post-Impressionism has 
been introduced into the 
veins of button-pressers 
they only prove that this 
youthful art, photography 
is alive and kicking and 
like all lusty infants, 1s prone 
to imitate its elders when it 
ought not Still, the cry of 
Post - Impressionism does 
prompt one, in a mood of 
speculation, to ask where 
photography now stands in 
this whirl and upheaval of 
the art world to wonder 
how its obvious straight 
forward exactitude and 
detail-rendering are to be 
defended if we once admit 
that Post - Impressionism 
Cubism, Futurism and the 
other anti-factual-isms are no 
deplorablesymptoms of brat 
disease, but are the for 
runners of a revolution in 
the picture-making of the 
future. 

For if, savy, Cezanne and 
Picasso and Van Gogh and 
Matisse are right—if their 
bewildering extravaganzas 
represent the real and the 
average Academy painting is 
nonsense—-what 1s to become 
Ol poor little photography f 
If the Post-Impressionists 
convince us that the goal 
of the picture-maker is to 
interpret not the appearanc: 
of a thing, but the sensation 
of the artist on beholding its 
appearance, the  abashed 
photographer, tethered to 
earth by his unromanti 
lens and plate, which decline 
to have any truck with the 
soarings of the spiritual 
must conclude that he has 
been labouring in vain. He 
can never be an artist; his 
camerfa insists on registering 
precisely those solidities 
which the painter is now by 
way ol ignoring ; fanaticall, 
it draws lines and masses as 
a geometrician would appre- 
ciate them, not with that 
soulful indifference to per- 
spective which would seem 
to be the hall-mark of the 
veritable visionary. ‘‘Whaur’s 
vir photographic art noo?” 
the convert may exclaim 
emerging from an orgie of 
isms and abstractions at 
the Grafton. Forif the -isms 
and abstractions are the 
birth of a new pictorial life omano. RHYTHM. 
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due season that 


means 


photographic painting be 
follows as a logical deduction that 
dead The reverse. 
have arrived at an 
So far trom 


too 
moment 
photographic 


opportune 


damning the ideal, it 


Melville Mackay. BEAUMONT: 
have finally and for ever defined 
in the scheme of civilised society. The painter, turning 
his attention to the non-photographable, by inference 
leaves that field to those who can exploit it, namely, to the 
photographers. The more we admit that it is a field beneath 


the camera’s function 


dead, it by no 
photography is 
Post-Impressionism in painting may 
for photography. 
may 
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the dignity of the painter the more evident is it that the photo- 
grapher is free to claim it as his own. There will always be, 
in the slang phrase, “‘a demand”’ for pictures of “ things 
they are.”” More, ‘‘ things as they are ”’ 
making pictures of. And the camera 


will always be worth 


will alwavs achieve 


VOLPLANE. 


Copyrig/ 


the task incomparably well. 
matter ; it draws, in the fraction of a second, anything at w! 
it is aimed, whether city street or rural landscape, calm lak 
stormy sea, the face of a sitter or the facade of a cathed 
But though it deals with the surface of things, this does 


It registers the external aspect 
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postulate superficiality in the photographer who controls it. 
Though the photographer makes statements, with the aid of 
his machine, about the beauty of externals rather than (like 
e new painters) about the beauty of his own vision, he cannot 
incidentally to tell us something about his own vision, 


beautiful or otherwise. His photograph of busy thoroughfare 

or quiet countryside may be a rigidly accurate pictorial cata- 

loene of the facts. As such it has a value which (of its kind) 
cht be the despair of the brushman or penciller. But over 
| above this mechanical excellence there is that ingredient 
own as selection—selection of subject, of viewpoint, of time, 
lighting, of atmospheric conditions—which mysteriously 
s the picture above the catalogue category into that very 
iim of the imaginative wherefrom it at first sight appeared 
it every photograph must in the nature of things be auto- 
iticallv excluded. 

The explanations proffered by some apologists of the earlier 
st-Impressionists gave the resentful philistine to understand 
it these apparently crude paintings, with their wilful clumsi- 
sses of line and contour, were the fruit of a desire to return 
s to the primitive than to the child-like. These pioneers 
the peculiar would see nature as a child sees it, would draw 
a child draws. They would be simple. They would be 
‘ive. It is an ambition seldom attainable by the grown-up 

if to be childlike is easy to some fortunate folk who are 
aware of their priceless Peter Pan gift, it is ludicrously impos- 
le to any one who would not merely be childlike but be 
nscious of being childlike. The promulgation of this theory, 
cere or no, nevertheless arouses the reflection that if simplicity 
d childlikeness of outlook are the desiderata of art, photc- 
aphy has a tar better chance of qualifying for acceptance 
ian most of the painting with which we are familiar. The 
\otographer’s view of phenomena is the supremely simple view. 
he photographer's rendering of nature is the truly naive 
ndering. It is the outcome of an unaffected impulse to capture 

eauty as seen by the most candid and unclouded sort of heauty- 
ver. It is the product of one who has derived joy from a 
ertain spectacle and is prompted to entrap, upon plate and 
vaper, the truth of that spectacle for others to see or as a memento 
or his own pleasure and preservation. Were he able to draw 


x paint he would probably be tempted to delineate not the 
The camera 


spectacle but a temperamental variant upon it. 
debars him from 
any such vagaries, 
and, recognising the 
limitations of his 
medium, he re- 
mains, as has been 
said, pleasantly 
simple in his inten- 
tions and in his prac- 
tice. With the result 
that his print, when 
finished, has a charm 
and a plain honesty 
which, just because 
they are so unlike the 
virtues of the pain- 
ter’s dazzling illu- 
sions, 
worth on an utterly 
different plane from 
that of any other 
pictorial 


possess a 


mode of 
expression. 
Only when, 
growing hypercritical 
and wrongheadedl\ 
introspective, the 
photographer begins 
to elaborate the 
natchlessly perfect 
image which his 
machine has given 
him, only when he 
starts to ‘improve ”’ 
is photograph (and 
0 photograph can 
improved ; it is 
od or bad from 
€ moment when the 
‘ht flashed through 
e shutter on to 
ie emulsion), modi- 
ing a tone here, 
leting a detail 
ere, faking over a 
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flaw in the other place—only then does the purity of the original 
simpleness deteriorate, and the whole affair is shifted from its 
honcurable position of a craft worthy, sometimes, the name 
ot art, to between two stools, tumbling from art to the merely 
irt-y. That is why such a show as the London Salon is so 
interesting, at this juncture. Here we see photographers in 
ever\ development and exploring every bypath 
Probably never before has sO mixed a collection ol work decorate dl 
the walls. Some will be furiously disliked, some enthusiasticall, 
admired. But of none can it be said that it has no vitality 
Pictorial photography was never more animated, eager and 
alert than at this moment. The stir of strife in the painting 
world has infected the smaller world of the camera. Post 
Impressionism has been a blessing in disguise. It has heralded 
the coming era when painting and photography will cease, 
even in the conception of the man in the street, to be rivals, 
and when each in its own sphere will work, undisturbed by the 
other, happily minding its own business and obeying its own 
rules. 

The Salon continues te 


stage ol 


accept examples of the output ot 
photographers who appear to be breaking photography’s rules 
and needlessly paying homage to those of painting. But there 
is plenty of woik hung which suffers from no such confusion of 
aim, The straight prints will afford pleasure to all, and the inte: 
spersed fakes and hybrids add a spice of surprise to the collection, 
which saves it (at the lowest estimate) from the monotony some 


Warp Muir 


SUNSET AND SUNRISE 
ON BEN NEFVFIS. 


T one period Ben MacDhui was held to be the highest 
hill in these islands, but with the advent of more 
accurate scientific methods in the determining of 
altitude it was forced to yield pride of place to Ben 
Nevis, the summit of which, dominating the Atlantic 

seaboard of Scotland, stands just over four thousand four 
hundred feet above sea level. In reality Ben Nevis has a great 
superiority in height over the first-mentioned hill, for at its 
base it is no more than one hundred feet above the waters of 
the Atlantic, whereas 
Ben MacDhui takes 
its rise from the high 
ground of Mar at an 
elevation of quite 
one thousand — five 
hundred feet. 
early afternoon when 


times observable in a gallery of monochromes. 


It was 


we left Glen Nevis 
with the object ol 
spending the night 


on the summit of the 
Ben. After a long 
spell of cold and 


misty conditions, an 
Atlantic anti 
cvclone, whi h had 


for some time been 
struggling to domi 
nate our weather, at 
length gained the 
upper hand over a 
series of small de 
pressions, and a suc 
magni 
ficent days was the 
result. The walk up 
the lower slopes ot 
3en Nevis is com- 
paratively unin- 
teresting, though 
we noted that up 
to the one thousand 
five hundred foot 
level straggling 
birches clothed the 
hillside, and we were 
interested in compar- 
ing the limit of their 
growth with that at 
tained bythem on the 
Cairngorm hills. As 
we gained the upper 
reaches of the hill 
the starry saxifrage 


cession of 








THE MIST. 
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(Saxifraga stellaris) and also Saxifraga hypnoides were common, 
and an occasional plant of the parsley fern (Allosurus crispus) 
protruded its delicate foliage from between the rocks. For 
the last one thousand feet of the climb, however, vegetation 
was quite absent, hundreds of acres of volcanic “ scree ”’ cover- 
ing the hill as far as the eye could reach. At an altitude of 
four thousand feet the writer watched for some time a number 
ot ravens, apparently a brood of the present season accom- 
panied by the parent birds. They were feeding on a spur of 
the hill, and as they rose gave an exhibition of soaring powers 
little inferior to those of the eagle himself It was near sunset 
as we reached the summit cairn. Even with the summer half 
gone, the winter’s snow still covered the plateau, in places to 
a depth of quite four feet, and cornices of snow projec ted over 
the giant precipices. Though the sun had already set in the 
glens below, the plateau was still bathed in its soft rays, the 
snowfields in its glow taking on a faint pinkish tinge, Arctic 
in its effect. Lower and lower sank the sun in the north-western 
sky. Passing just above the tops of the Coolin Hills in the 
Isle of Skye, and throwing out their jagged peaks in strong 
relief, it ultimately sank beneath the horizon across the hills 
of Knoidart at exactly four minutes to nine. For a full three 
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in Nature has instilled into him the charm of the hills in its most 
inspiring form. Prior to the rising of the sun the mist was 
a cold grey tinge. Then gradually, almost imperceptibly 
rosy hue was imparted to the clouds beneath, and soon afte: 
sunrise the shadow of the Ben was projected on the mists fo: 
many miles to the south-west. Scarcely a breath of wi 
stirred on the summit of the hills, but far below the clouds wer 
being guided westwards, and during their silent progress assum: 
in places the forms of gigantic billows, or rose above t!] 
average level as they slipped over some less prominent h 
which barred their progress. By ten o’clock the sea of clo 
was as yet unbroken, and now reflected the rays of the sun wit 
dazzling brilliance. High above the mist to the eastwa: 
the Cairngorm Hills were visible, Cairn Toul (four thousa 
two hundred and forty-one feet) being specially promine 
across the fifty miles of intervening country. Its contour w 
clearly seen—even the corrie of Clais an Toul, and, furtl 
north, the slopes of Braerisch, with the large snowfield in t 
Horseman's Corrie. Across the valley of the Dee, Ben MacD} 
was made out, the cairn on its summit being distinctly visib 
Loch-na-gar held its top above the clouds, and, just appeari 
above the summit of Ben Alder, one could distinguish t 





WESTWARD OVER 


quarters of an hour after this time its rays still shot high into 
the northern sky, and at no period of the night did the dull 
red afterglow disappear entirely from the horizon. A short 
time previously we had seen the light of the sun reflected on 
the waters of the far Atlantic, and now the hills on the island 
of Rum-—-the home of heavy stags—stood out sharply. Near 
by we could make out a strip of the low-lying island of Eigg, 
and the Hebrides, with their conical peaks, prominent among 
which was Hekla, were distinct on the horizon. To the east 
all was haze, save where a waning moon struggled, just above 
the horizon, to pierce the mist With her silvery rays. — 
By dawn the entire face of the landscape had changed. During 
the brief hours of darkness a pall of white mist, whose place of 
origin was the cold waters of the North Sea, had crept silently 
and rapidly over the hundreds of miles of country dominated 
by the hilltop. From this vast sea of mist the tops of the 
highest hills stood clear and sharp in the morning air. Such 
a sight as we were privileged to look down upon is one which is ex- 
tremely rare in this country, and during an extensive and varied 
wandering on the Cairngorms at every season of the year the 
writer had never once experienced similar conditions, when, 
more than at all other times, the lover of the grand and lofty 
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outline of Beinn a’ Ghlo, “the Mist Mountain,” so named 
because its summit is often shrouded in cloud when tli 
surrounding hills are clear. But the most prominent of tl 
peaks projecting from the sea of mist was that of Schiehallion 
whose tapering cone stood out with true Alpine effect. Wes 
wards the twin tops of Cruachan were just visible above t! 
clouds, but here the mist enveloped all but the summits of t! 
highest hills. In the corrie of the Allt a’ Mhuilinn, far benea 
us, the mist ebbed slowly backward and forward, seeming 
endeavouring to press upwards to the higher ground, but maki 
little, if any, headway. Sgor a’ Mhaim, a few miles to 1 
south-west, was prominent, its crater-shaped corrie bel 
flooded in bright sunshine, and as we scanned the corrie throu; 
the glass a couple of stags were seen to gain the ridge and 
look down into the white sea below. An intense silence w 
everywhere—one missed the low croaking of the ptarmig 
and the dark form of the eagle as he soared high above t 
plateau. As compared with the summit of the Cairgo1 
Mountains the absence of plant life is striking, for on the latt 
hills even the highest grounds are at present tinged with 
from the many plants of the cushion pink (Silene acaulis 
full blossom. Although the summit of Ben Nevis is quite dev: 
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( etation, the writer came across a number of plants of the 


saxifrage at an elevation of quite four thousand three 
ed feet, and a species of carex was seen above even this 
Among the precipitous rocks on the north-east face 
hill a considerable amount of snow still remained, and, 
d, one of these snowfields has never been known to dis- 
ir entirely even during the hotest summer. The _ hill 


‘ ing the most extensive snowfields was undoubtedly Bidean 
! Bian in the Glen Coe district, which, although not much 
‘ three thousand five hundred feet in height, will, the writer 


magines, retain the remnants of the winter snows in its northern 
C s throughout the summer. 

It was to the east that the mist first showed signs of clear- 

and soon rifts appeared in the sea of cloud, the green glens 

und hill lochs coming gradually into view. Of the sea lochs 

sible Loch Linnhe was most prominent, and through the 


“TOWARD THE 





“ale 


ATLANTIC 





AND SEA-MIST 


glass one could see the swift current flowing through the narrows 
connecting the loch with Loch Eil. Though a breeze had sprung 
up, the sky was unclouded, and the edge of the field of snow neat 
the observatory had retreated a good six inches during the 
morning. On this field the writer observed for some time a 
meadow-pipit running actively around and picking minute 
insects from off the trozen surface of the snow, and a mountain 
blackbird was noted about this time to fly over the summit 
plateau, though the snow-bunting was absent from the top 


The mists had gone, and hill and glen now stood out in the 
strong light, but the charm of the morning scene, when tlh 
world beneath was shut out in that silent mantle of cloud 
had vanished, though in the memory it will be for eve 
retained as a rare and priceless gift of the spirit of the high 
hills SETON GORDON 
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was perhaps the time- 
honoured joke’ which 

Monsieur Armand had 

heard for the first time 
in his host’s smoking-room the 
night before that fixed his 
attention on the stalker’s pedal extremities. 

‘Do you know why a Highlander wears a kilt, Armand ? ”’ 
the Laird had asked The Frenchman shook his head. ‘‘ Because 
his feet are too big to slip through a pair of trouser-legs,’’ was the 
triumphant reply—over which Armand had laughed consumedly. 
But even without the inspiration of this jeu d’esprit the young man 
felt that his fascinated gaze would have been rivetted on those 
enormous teet 

Chis is Lachlan MacPhee, one of my best stalkers,’’ Cameron 
had murmured as he brought the tall, lanthorn-jawed, black- 
bearded Highlander up to his guest. Now, Lachlan, mind you 
show the gentleman a good stag. We don’t want him to go back 
to his own country with a poor opinion of our Scottish red deer.” 

Monsieur Armand smiled courteously in response to the man’s 
respectful salutation, but his mind was preoccupied. ‘‘ This one 
wears no kilt ; on the contrary, he is clothed a /a bicyclette. What 
then must be his frenzied endeavour each morning to attire 
himself ? ”’ 

If ye please, sirr, there will be a ferry fine stag up yonder 
pehind Clach More Yess, and with a ferry coot head, inteet,”’ 
said the stalker, as he and his master’s guest moved off together. 
‘So it will be the west side off the forest that we will be tekkin’ 
to-day, whateftfer 

‘* Ver’ well, I geef myself to your ‘ands But the dogue, 
we carry ‘im with us?” And Armand indicated a nondescript 
hound which followed at Lachlan’s heel. ‘‘ You think there is 
not danger of his betraying to the animal our approach ? ”’ 

‘Och, no, sirr. Feorach will be well acquainted with the 
chob Ye see, sirr, we will offen be wantin’ a dog to track the 
wounded stag. Och yess, it will be an aahful chob to track the 
peast without a dog, whateffer.” 

‘Yes, truly I believe it well.’’ But in his heart Armand 
resolved that not by him should the hound be given such a “* chob.”’ 
Nay, verily, his should be a clean kill—right throngh the heart ! 

Che sun beat down mercilessly upon the bare hillside ; the way 
was long, and it was heart-breakingly steep. As the Frenchman 
toiled upward, he paused ever and anon to wipe the great drops 
from his crimson forehead. And ever and anon he murmured : 
‘* Dieu des dieux ! but what a for-ever-to-be-condemned drdéle of 
a country is this—a forest without a single shading tree ! 

Onward, ever onward. Famous athlete of his Lycée as Armand 
had been, it was with the utmost difficulty that he kept pace with 
the Highlander’s long, springy stride. ‘‘ Nom d'une pipe! it is 
the gigantic feet which assist so greatly,’’ he muttered, as he 
watched Lachlan scale a hill as steep as the side of a house without 
turning a hair. 

They had been going for some hours when the stalker, who 
had at intervals been searching the ridges and corries with his glass, 
suddenly dropped prone upon the heather and jerked his companion 
down beside him. ‘*‘ Yonder, sirr, yonder!”’ he said, in a hoarse 
undertone, pointing towards a precipitous bluff on their right. 
‘ See, sirr, petween yon two big boulders. Tek’ ye the gless, and 
ye will be seein’ him fine.”’ 

Armand took the glass into his shaking hands. It wobbled 
up, it wobbled down, but nought could he discern save an empty 
world of sky and crag. 

‘“ Cott, sirr, yon will be a gra-and head that he will haff upon 
him, whateffer,”’ whispered Lachlan, whose keen eye now fully 
descried the quarry without aid of glass. 

Armand perceived neither body nor branching antlers, but he 
scorned to confess his failure. ‘‘ Magnifique! Superbe!”’ he 
murmured, in heartfelt accents, as he returned the glass to its 
owner. 

And now, sirr, if ye please, we will haff to begin the stalkin’. 
‘* Begin! Name of a hundred little devils! What, then, 
has been our occupation all these weary hours ?-”’ the youth 


muttered to himself. ‘‘ And how—name of a dog! why—where- 


fore, now that our game is in sight, turns he back? . . . Hola, 
Do we not on the instant press forward ? ”’ 


there 





LACHLAN MAC PHEE 
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Lachlan eyed the novice more in 
sorrow than in anger, then expl2ined 
with the gentle patience which one 
employs towards a peculiarly unin 
telligent child: ‘‘ Sirr, we must not 
be haffin’ the wind blowin’ from us to 
him, we must be goin’ round till we will be haffin’ the wind b 
from him to us, whateffer. Ay, ay, chust that—we must bx 
round.” 

And a round, indeed, it was! They scaled precipices 
descended into gorges, they crept under the lee of towering os 
they crawled on hands and knees over acres of deep, dark moss-. igs 
they wriggled on their stomachs from tussock to tussock. 
ever the ‘‘ dogue ”’ followed, crawling ventre-d-terre even as di 
master. 

“Pfui! I can no more! Wet through both from wi 


and from within! One bleeding mass of abrasions from he to 
heel! Sapristi! it passes human endurance ! ”’ 
But though he muttered this to himself a score of 1 nes 


the Frenchman still struggled on in the wake of his stalker. At 
last, at last, the leader came to a halt. Signing to Armand lie 
motionless, he worked his own way cautiously forward, inc}. by 
inch, towards the crest of the rise. There, gradually, gradu illy 
with infinite care, drawing himself into the shelter of a bow'der. 
he peered round its angle. 

Trembling in every limb, his heart beating thick and (ast, 


Armand eagerly awaited the signal to advance. What, ‘hen 
was his disgust to see Lachlan rise to his feet and, once more 


applying the glass to his eye, survey the landscape long and steadily. 
Then he turned and motioned the youth to his side. 

“ He will haff shifted his ground, sirr, but I’m thinkin’ he will 
be in yon corrie ahent the hill. So we will haff to be mekkin’ 
a little round———”’ 

“What! Anozzére! Never will I——’ At sight of the 
man’s amazed countenance Armand stopped short. ‘ Advance 
then—I follow,’’ he added, grimly, after a brief, emotion-laden 
pause. 

In silence Lachlan led the way round the shoulder of the hill 
But as he dropped on his knees to resume the former wriggling 
tactics when approaching the opening of the corrie, he murmured 


a word of encouragement. ‘‘ Ochone yess, sirr, the stalkin’ 
will be cahlin’ for a coot deal of patience. But yon will b 
a gra-and head. Ay, ay, chust that—a terrible gra-and head 


whateffer.’ 

Stimulated by the thought of seeing such a magnificent trophy 
grace his ancestral halls in the silk-manufacturing city of Lyons 
while he listened to his proud father’s recital of the mighty c/ass: 
which had led to its acquisition, Armand again addressed himselt 
to the heart-breaking struggle. 

They had been toiling for hours—so at least it seemed to the 
Frenchman — when again he received the peremptory signa! to 
remain motionless. Again the henchman crept noiselessly forward 
again he cautiously peered round the angle of a tall rock. but 
this time he instantly drew back his head and, turning it towards 
his follower, soundlessly motioned him to approach. Scare 
daring to breathe, his heart standing still with fear at each rustling 
twig of heather, at each waving tuft of cotton grass, Armand wrigyled 
forward. After some breathless minutes, that seemed like hours 
he at last reached the shelter of the rock, the stalker noiselvssly 
made way for him, and in his turn he peered round its angle \t 
first sky, bush and boulder danced a wild can-can before his davzled 
eyes, but slowly his vision cleared, and he saw, not sixty es 
before him, its big red body and superb head outlined agai 
grey cairn, one of the finest stags that ever wandered over a Sco’ tish 
deer forest. 

“ It’sa Royal! For Cott’s sake be careful ! ”’ Lachlan brea hed 
rather than whispered as Armand raised his rifle in his sha <ing 
hands. 

The stalker silently stepped back a pace to give the y ung 


man more freedom of aim, and—his mighty foot descended on 
the “‘ dogue’s”’ outstretched paw! “ Pi-yi! pi-yi! pi-yi-i 
Borne beyond all sense of discipline by the anguish of the mo: nt 


the hound’s frenzied howl awoke the echoes of hill and glen 
“By all the fiends in Gehenna!’’ A torrent of gut ural 
Gaelic curses broke from Lachlan as he seized the open n z\e 
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ina wild clutch. Toolate! Too late! In less time than it takes 
, write the words the Royal was gaily cantering “‘ over the hills 
nd far away.” 

\rmand looked at his watch. ‘‘ We quitted the chateau at 


-en o'clock of the morning. It is now five of the afternoon, and I 
‘aye sat down not once.”’ 
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He uttered no further word of r« proac has he followed the crest 
fallen stalker down the hill But as they wearily plodded along 
their homeward way his dejected eves from time to time sought 
the preposterous foot which had wrought his undoing, and, as he 
with difficulty again withdrew his fascinated gaze, he sighed long 
and heavily 


AT EDINBURGH. 


By E. P. STEBBING. 


“SHE inauguration of the Scottish Zoological Gardens 
or Zoological Park, as it is termed, marks a new de- 
parture in the method of housing and looking after 
collections of the wild fauna of the globe in this 
country. Following the now accepted ideas, as 

parts of the Continent and in America, the aim of the 


Scot Society is to provide the animals with homes as nearly 
repr. -nting those of their natural habitat and environment 
as issible with the inevitably changed climatic conditions 
ant necessity of keeping them within bounds. The laying 
out a garden with this object in view is therefore of some 
col rable interest alike to the zoologist, the sportsman and 
the eral public. For it is now recognised that a collection 


- —_ 
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of the wild fauna inhabiting the globe arranged on these lines 
cannot fail to have a great educational effect on the general 
public, enabling them to realise the value of affording as large 
a mede of protection to wild animal life as is possible with the 
gteatly developed economic progress of the present day. Such 
collections, fittingly displayed, should also serve as an aid to 
the societies which are now in existence among the more en- 
lightened nations of the world, having for their object the 
formation of sanctuaries for the protection of the wild fauna 
ol the countries concerned. The importance and value of this 
latter movement cannot -be brought too strongly before the 
public if the rarer varieties of animal life are to be afforded 
proiection against extinction in the interests of a depraved 
con ‘nerce, the purely selfish ends of the butcher sportsman 
or ie ignorance and greed of collectors. With our world- 
Empire this question of the preservation of the fauna by 
me of sanctuaries is one which demands the most serious 
att. tion, and such an aim cannot but be favourably influenced 
by he enlightened maintenance of zoological gardens. The 


ne ottish one should therefore prove a great aid in educating 
op on in the North. There is one other aspect of the question 
wor iy of consideration. Animals living under restraint and 
In artificial conditions unavoidable even in the best of 


200. are likely to be benefited by a change of air, just as is the 





case with human beings. The existence of gardens in different 
parts of the country enables such a change to be given to the 
members of a collection by an interchange on loan, between 
zoos in different parts of the country, of animals which would 
be benefited by a change of air and surroundings. Such inter 
changes would also enable a zoo situated in an area experiencing 
a rigorous climate during a part of the vear to exhibit for a 
few months animals which would be unable to exist permanently 
in the locality. From this point of view alone the inaugura 
tion of the Scottish garden, in its present situation should prove 
a valuable acquisition to the country. 

The Scottish Zoo is situated on the Costorphine estate, 
about ten minutes’ walk from the termination of the Murray. 
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field tram-line in Edinburgh. The site is ideal both as regards 
scenery, accessibility and the more utilitarian purposes for 
which the area is required. The view as seen from the terrace 
of Costorphine House, a large castellated building now the head 
quarters of the Society, showing a part of the grounds with the 
beautiful Pentland range in the distance, will sufficiently illustrate 
the beauty of the surroundings to those who know the neigh 
bourhood, The estate has a southern aspect, sloping from the 
northern boundary. The existence of beautiful enclosed gardens, 
giant holly hedges and park-like lands with fine old trees, and 
last, but not least in importance, a substratum of natural rock, 
are each in their own way greatly facilitating the laving out of 
the new Zoo. I have said that the object aimed at is to 
exhibit the animals as closely as possible in their natural 
environment, bearing in remembrance the altered climatx 
conditions and the necessity of safely guarding them. This, I 
think, the accompanying photographs, with but a_ brief 
explanation, will sufficiently illustrate. 

The chief point of interest after entering the grounds is 
the bear pool. Here we find the home of the Polar bear, a 
deep, long pool blasted out of the solid rock, with a raised 
central mass of rock leading up to the bear’s cages. rhe 
backs of the cages are at the highest point and give on 
to the high mass of rock and the pool with its inhabitants. 
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On the south of the pool isa 
vertical wall of rock, the 
crest protec ted by down- 
wardly projecting iron spikes 


and by a fence, over which 
the spectator can view the 
bears in complete safety. 


Che bear pool already affords 


a magnificent home for its 

occupants, but it is to be 

further enlarged during the 

winter. Hard by, the sea lion 

pool is in course of con 

struction while near the 

entrance gates 1s a beautiful 

little tarn ornamented with 

bamboos and water plants 

with rocky islets and pro 

montories, on which variou 

wild fowl show themselves 

Chis Is rept ated else where 

in the gardens South of 

the bear pool the bison 

park is to be seen. rhis W. Reid 

is a fine enclosure protected 

by a ditch, having a three-foot sloped rock and concrete 
faced wall on its outer edge with a three-foot post and 
double rail fence above it Ihe sunk wall, with the 
white-faced unbarked fencing of pine wood, adds to the 


picturesque appearance of the enclosure, in a sheltered corner 
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will suffice to say here that vw 


the ground floor is reserved for accommodation for the pu 
the whole of the upper floors of the building are rese1 


for 


Fellows 


the 


ot 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
of which stands an unbarked pole and thatched building for 
the animals lo the east of the sea-lion pool are two wire- 
fenced enclosures, one of which contains two rhea, the other 
[his type of enclosure merits description, as it is re- 
produced in other parts of the grounds for deer, etc. The 
uprights carrying the fencing 
and wires either spruce 
poles or angle Iron some nine 
feet high and twenty feet 
apart. To the lower part of 
the uprights is fixed a wire 
netting of wide mesh (nine 
inches by three inches), 
carried up tour feet to six 
feet (covered with a_ close 
mesh netting in the 
the deer-pens), with three 
stout wires above the net 
giving a total height of seven 
to eight feet. These pens 
are far from being unsightly, 
are of great strength and vet 
allow their occupants to be 
seen freely, as the pen con- 
taining the camel sufficient], 
illustrates. 
Continuing 
to 


sheep. 


are 


case ot 


the hull, 
house W. Reid 


up 


we come the 


Copyright. 


Society, 
protected lawn at the back of the house. 


beautiful he« 
The bandst 


is heing built close by. The Scot 


and also a 


“Zoo,” in addition to its o 
attractions, will make a nice « 
house for Fellows. To the wes 


the mansion house are the enck 
gardens, and great ingenuity is be 
shown in converting these to 1 


new purpose. The most pop 
object of interest here is the 
monkey-house to be finished. 


ideal situation has been chosen for + 
between two high holly hedges, m 
and west. The house, rather like 
of those open-faced wooden bungal: 
so commonly seen in the more trop 
portions of the East, fills in the « 
side of the square, the open face 
the house fronting the holly he: 
and at some distance from it. 
south side of the hollow square is 
for spectators, the entire square be 
enclosed with netting in the form « 


large single-pole tent ; in the cent 


of this the stem and crown of a la! 


cut holly tree have been fixed. 1! 





f 


tf 


monkeys have already made them- 


selves at home here, and frolic abou 
the verandahs and the tree after t! 
manner so commonly seen in the Eas 
Up above the monkey-house we come to a line of ground bi 
enclosures, pheasants, jungle-fowl, 


pea-fowl, 


These run from a line of old gnarled hawthorn trees, in w! 


arches have been cut for the spectators’ convenience, over a {! 


grassy space to a clump of rhododendrons and laurels at 


FOR 


WATER-FOWL 


flamingoes, ¢' 
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back. The whole 
of this space has 
been enclosed 
with netting, 
divided off into 
pens, which  en- 
closes the shrub- 
berv at the back, 
thus affording 
shelter to the birds. 
the shrubbery 
be maintained, 
» more natural 
vironment could 
provided. 
ther bird enclo- 
re in course of 
struction is a 
nt parrot - cage 
inst the north 
ll of the Wall 
irden, some four- 
n feet in height 
| of considerable 
eth. Some of 
se noisy, bril- 
int - plumaged 
rds have been for 
present accom- 
dated in small 
ves outside the 
ill garden. Hard W. Reid. THE 
strips of twelve- 
ch boarding, nailed together to form a square with vertical 
alls and placed on a lawn near a magnificent cedar tree, 
ford a home to various tortoises. Close to the ground 
ird enclosure above mentioned runs a_ broad, newly con- 
tructed road east and west. This is the Camels’ Walk, and 
here may be seen the familiar sets of steps which lead to 
the children’s Paradise—the back of the camel. Elephants 
have not yet arrived, but the Scotch children have quickly 
discovered the delights of camel-riding. The deer enclosures 
already alluded to are situated to the north of this 
road, and also the squirrel and marmot tree. This latter 
is an ash tree with a partly hollow trunk, which has been 
partially enclosed in netting, affording a perfect home for 
these small mammals. 
Higher up on the northern boundary of the estate 
there will be an attraction second only to the bear pool, 
namely, the lions’ den. This is going to be one of the features 
of the Scottish “ Zoo,’’ and it is perhaps as interesting now, 
while in course of construction, as it will be when finished. 
[wo sets of cages face one another, east and west, after the 
plan of other “ zoos.”” You enter from the open south end, 
and on the north a stout wooden and iron screen links up the 
ends of the two lots of cages. Looking through the screen, 
the square mouth of a cavern cut in the natural rock beyond 
is seen. This leads, by way of a blasted-out rock tunnel and 
passage, to what will be the lions’ den, now being excavated in 
the solid rock at the back of the western set of cages. A 
passage in the rock behind each set of cages leads round to 
the cavern entrance and down to the den. It will be 
possible, therefore, to allow any of the animals in the cages 
a considerable freedom for lengthy periods instead of keeping 
them eternally cooped up, a procedure which should result 
in — increased vigour and a handsome and _ healthy 
instead of a mangy appearance. When the construction of 
this shel is complete, the lions will be shown in an 
environment that approximates to Nature as closely as possible. 
Quitting with reluctance this most interesting piece of work, 
pass close to cages containing sloth bears, dogs, hyenas, 
volves and jackals, with a familiar mongoose close by, reach 
another little rocky-sided tarn with its congenery of water-fowl, 
ind then enter a natural piece of open woodland. This, by 
neans of uprights and iron netting, is being converted as it 
tands into a home for small deer, such as the muntjac or barking 
leer, and goats, such as the goral and tahr. The natural 
utcrops of rock interspersed with a low scrub jungle growth 
osely reproduces the natural surroundings of these little 
uimals. Leaving the woodland strip at its western edge, 
ne visitor strikes the top of the old main carriage-drive near 
ie stables. Turning south down the drive, the eagle and vulture 
iges are first reached, each placed separately above the stone, 
"y-covered wall to the left of the drive. Placed aloft among 
ie trees in this fashion, the cages have perhaps as naiural 
position as it is possible to give them. Lower down, to the 
est of the main drive, is a large open meadow. At the north 
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reader will perceive 
commencement has been made 
which should eventually 
kingdom. 
Salvesen, 


fulfil expectations. 


THE 


‘ Didst thou hear ? ”’ 


“Yonder in the hush 
When one quiet filled 


And the very sun seemed 


And the shimmering valley 


and his council leave 


Co 


that 
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end a large stone 
amphitheatre is in 
course of erection ; 
on the eastern 
boundary is a 
series of pens lor 
sheep and 
while to the west 
are the enclosures 
and houses _ fot 
antelope and 
goats. rhe 
houses are built 
of unbarked logs 
placed horizontally 
for the walls, with 
stout unbarked 
uprights at the 
corners, the pent 
roof consisting of 
iron sheeting 
painted red. Each 
house is enclosed 
with an iron and 
wire lence some 
nine feet or so In 
height. The photo 
graph depicts these 
picturesque habita 
tions, and = shows 
a pretty glimpse 
of the distant 
Pentlands. 


goats ; 


an exceedingly interesting 
in the 
hold its own with any in the 
The keenness and enthusiasm of the President, Lord 


laying out of a 


no room for doubt that it will 


said 
“Yea, I heard it,’’ said 


the 


Brand 
the 
noon-tide, 
forest, 


drowsy, 


PIPER. 


the Blacksmith 


goat-girl, 


slumbered, 


And the hills were steeped in silence 


Far away, a fairy fluting 


Clearer than the goat-bells calling, 


Softer than a flower’s falling, 


Sweeter than the south 
When it wakes the world 
Or the laughter of the 
Shaking off the ice-king’s fetters ; 


Heart’s desire was in that 


wind’s welcome 


in 


music, 


Fairer far than any dreaming, 


Glad beyond all mortal deeming 


And my feet are fain 
Yet my heart is wae 


Tell me, Brand, what 


Brand the Blacksmith stayed 
In his long beard laughing grimly : 


Though thy heart be 


And the way be long 


Yea, though cold and 


And the starless dark 


this 


faint 
And thy little feet grow 
and 
hunger 
affright 


Thou shalt follow, never 


to follow, 
within me; 


thing 


weary, 


dreary, 


heeding, 


April, 


streamlets 


within 


smite 


thee, 


meaneth.”’ 


his hammer, 


thee, 


thee, 


Stumbling forward, onward speeding 


Till IL find the music 


‘Nay, not so,”’ said 


Brand ; 


-maker ? 


“* forever, 


High upon the snow-clad mountains, 


Deep within the windless pine-wood, 


Far amongst the flowery 


Shalt thou seek—and 


find 


meadows, 


him 


Yea, I know it, for no man 


Looketh on the glad 


god 


Pan.”” 


never ! 


ANGELA GORDON. 
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~ ROWALLAN 


AYRSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD ROWALLAN. 
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HE name Rowallan now belongs to two interesting 

houses, the old castle near the clear waters of the 

Carmel, and the new mansion which was built on 

higher ground in the Park a few vears ago, to Sn 

Robert Lorimer’s designs Ihe Castle may first 

be described, and the task is the easier because a descendant 
of its builder set down the story of its rise only a century after 
the work was done. On the little crow-stepped gable between 





Copyright THE WAY IN TO THE CASTLE 


the two entrance towers (which appear on the opposite pags 
this inscription 1s cut : 

JON MVR 

M. CVGM 

SPVSIS 

1502 
It tells us, in rather baffling contractions, that John Muir and 
Marion Cunningham were espoused, and built the main part of 
the castle in 1562 It has 
been thought that the build- 
ing at the north-east corner 
of the courtvard shows the 
remains of a thirteenth o1 
fourteenth century castle, but 
this is a mistake. Rowallan 
was the birthplace of King 
Robert II.’s first wife, Eliza- 
beth Muir, whose forbear, 
Gilchrist Moir, did great 
service to King Alexander on 
the stricken field of Largs in 
1263. For this he received 
the “ heretrix’”’ of Rowallan 
“and bare in his arms the 
bludyv heid and biggit (built 
ve auld tour of Rowallance.”’ 
MacGibbon and Ross _ think 
that this tower may have 
stood on the site marked 
“Ruin” on our plan. It 
may be, moreover, that on 
the same spot there stood the 
hall which was built by 
Mungo Muir soon after his 
father had fallen on Flodden 
Field in 1513. Mungo was 
likewise a fighter, and afte 
many years’ enjoyment of his 
home, which he “‘ compleated 
in his owne time,” he met 
his death ‘“ fechtand agains 
Ingland in Pinkie feilde.”’ 
It is probable, however, that 
little more of the existing 
fabric can be attributed to 
Mungo than the vaulted base- 
ment on the west side, and 
possibly the walls of the 
dining-room. Many doubts 
could be solved by a sys 
tematic excavation of that 
part of the site which is now 
covered with débris. The 
north-east corner building 
was probably the second 
kitchen, built about 1560. 
The story of the work 

unravels thus. John Muir, on 
his marriage with Marion 
Cunningham in 1562 (or it 
may be 1567, for the carved 
date is somewhat worn), 
“builded the fore wark, back 
wark and woman house from 
the ground. He lived gra- 
tiouslie and died in peace in 
1581.” A genealogical tree 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” drawn up in 1597, tells us 
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. GROUND AND FIRST 
FLOOR PLANS OF 
A ogy ROWALLAN CASTLE. 


more. ‘“‘ This John Muir, the third of that name, delighted in 
policy of planting and building, and he planted the orchard and 
garden.” These details can easily be expanded. The “ fore 
wark ”’ is the entrance doorway, steps and pair of towers facing 
southwards. The “ back wark ”’ is the dining-room, which looks 
into the courtyard and also has west windows. The “‘ woman- 
is the drawing-room, reached from the main building, 
stair 


house 
and a room over, approached by a separate winding 
entered from the courtyard. 

The entrance “ fore wark”’ is a striking piece of design, 
and rather unusual in its treatment. There are no overhanging 
bartizans or corbels such as we look for in Scottish work, 
but the cable-moulded string-courses, the sham gargoyles and 
the Royal arms characteristic of the sixteenth century. 
The archway leads direct to the courtyard, and guardrooms 
open from it on each side. The door to the living-rooms is in 
the west wall of the court. To the left of the small entrance 
hall are the dining-room and a small private room beyond it. 
To the right and down a few steps is the drawing-room with 
the kitchen in a basement below it, and there are cellars under 
the other rooms in this range. The absence of similar cellars 
on the east side is due to the fact that the castle was built 
on a knoll with the courtyard on its summit, and the ground 


are 
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THE OLD CASTLE: A DOORWAY OF 1650. 
falls so sharply to the west that the buildings are much t 
on that side than towards the court. 

Above the dining-room, and reached by a wheel-stair, i 
large attic room, now divided into two. It was proba 
intended for use as a gallery, like those at Earlshall, Cratlies 
and Pinkie, but has since been altered. Opening from thie 
head of the same stair, and including the two south turrets in 


its area, is a fine apartment, probably the laird’s bedroom. 
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Copyright. ROWALLAN FROM 
So far we have dealt mainly with John Muir’s work. In 1657 
Sir William Muir wrote the ‘‘ Historie and Descent of the House 
of Rowallane,” from which quotation has been made. He had 
succeeded to the estate about 1639 and “lived Religiously 
and died Christianlie’ in 1657. Sir William played a good 
part in the life of his day, and is remembered for his version 
of the Psalms. When Baillie was serving as Commissioner 
at the Westminster Assembly he wrote: ‘I wish I had Row- 
allan’s Psalter here, for I like it better than any I have vet seen.”’ 
His contribution to the fabric of his home included the new 


‘ 
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THE NORTH-EAST. 
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kitchen, already mentioned, with its fine porch doorway, now 
illustrated. In the tympanum are the arms of Sir William 
and his wife, Dame Jane Hamilton, and their monogram. We 
learn of him that “ he had an excellent vein in poesy ; he delyted 
much in building and planting; he builded the new work in 
the north side of the close”’ (courtyard). To him also must be 
attributed the delightful panelling in the Jacobean manner, 
which used to adorn the private room on the principal floor. 
He was succeeded in 1657 by another Sir William, who also 
married a Hamilton, Dame Elizabeth. They signalised their 
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accession by building the entrance 
gateway which appears in our first 
picture. It bears the date 1661. 


When Lord Rowallan, then Mr. 
Cameron Corbett, bought the Row- 


allan estate from the Earl of Loudon, 
the old castle was obviously not 
in a condition fit for occupation. 
\Moreover, some of its attractions had 
disappeared, for the fine Jacobean 


panelling put in by Sir William 
Muir, about 1650, when he “ re- 


med the whole house exceedingly,”’ 
nd illustrated by MacGibbon and 
Ross, was not included in the sale. 
rhe castle was too close to the 
barn to be ideal from a_ hygienic 
yoint of view, and, moreover, the 
ite did not lend itself well to the 
onsiderable extension of the building 
vhich would have been necessary. 
fhe new owner wisely determined 
o build anew on higher ground, 
nd the accompanying pictures show 
iow well Sir Robert Lorimer has 
aptured the spirit of the old work. 
t should be explained, however, that 
vereavement during the course of the 
ork determined a reduction in the 
vheme, and the house as built does 
ot show the balance in its plan 
vhich was originally intended. None 
he less, the new house of Rowallan 
nakes a very picturesque group from 
very point of view, and the characteristic treatment of the 
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nteriors makes it an attractive home. A more detailed 
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birds 73 hazel nuts (January), 838 grains of corn (October), a cupful 
of turnip tops, 76 acorns and a quantity of swede tops (December). 
After passing sentence, Mr. MacDougall enumerates 
The 
is the employment of boys to scare them from newly 


the means of punishment. most innocuous of these 


/ / 

fi sown fields and from young crops. Then he gives direc- 
tions how to shoot them. The wood-pigeon is very 
shy and wary, and every artifice has to be employed to 


Hides, 


lent devices are explained ; 


bring them to the bag. decoys and other excel- 
but perhaps the best way 
to deal with the wood-pigeon is by means of a 


Mr. 


trap such 
as keepers use to take up pheasants MacDougall 


adds : 


“The trap may also be a large wire cage, pro 

uw ore 
vided with doors that ‘fall easily rhis cage should 
be left till the birds get accustomed to it, grain to 
attract them having several times been spread at the 


open doors and inside. Later a watcher from some place 
of concealment pulls a wire which makes the doors fall, 
thus imprisoning any feeding birds.”’ A modification of 


It 
entrance, 


} this has proved very effective. has a kind of tunnel 
of but the 


when it has once gone in, does not know how to find its 


made wire-netting for an pigeon, 


way out again, the centre being the starting-point tor 
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ROWALLAN: GROUND FLOOR 


PLAN. 


appreciation of the place which such houses as Rowallan 
take in the story of Scottish architecture is more con- 
veniently given in the special Supplement published with 
this issue. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


WOOD-PIGEONS. 


N the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agricul- 


ture Mr. Stewart MacDougall brings a heavy indictment 
against the wood-pigeon as one of the farmer’s chief 
enemies. In its food list occur the following: Wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, beans, beechmast, acorns, haws, holly berries, 
cabbages (sometimes a crop is ruined in winter), turnips 
the tops are eaten and the bulbs are “holed”’), swedes, 
he buds of trees, potatoes, the leaves of clover, sown grain, 
prouting grain, the leaves of young cereals, tree seeds, young 


urnips, vetches, peas, beet, lettuce, cherries, currants and goose- 
Weeds and taken, charlock, 
unch, goosegrass, spurrey, chickweed and dock. 


verries. their seeds are also e.£., 
Besides having 
i long bill of fare, the wood-pigeon is an extraordinarily gluttonous 
eeder. From the crop of one, Archibald took 1,100 grains of corn 
ind 40 peas. 


ind 20z. of barley grains from another. 


Gilmour and McAlpine took 53 beans from one bird 
Nelson records from single 





its egress. 
An effective sparrow trap can be made on the same 
principle. For the sparrow resembles the wood-pigeon in 
this, that when wishing to escape it keeps pushing against 
the netting, and of seeking the 
in the middle. The matter fact, 
useful one for catching almost any kind of vermin excepting those 


wire does not think opening 


contrivance, aS a ot Is a very 


that are four-legged. Rabbits, for instance, will enter the trap 
freely, but they have a habit of returning by the same path by 
which they came, discovering it by the sense of smell. 

So far, this has been written from the point of view of one who 
cultivates the soil for profit, and who is bound to check the multi 
plication of those little pilferers that prey upon the produce of his 
labour. Needless to say, there is a very different point of view 
The wood-pigeon or cushat in reasonable numbers is one of the most 
delightful inhabitants of our woodlands. Its soft and ever-welcome 
cooing may be heard when the love songs of all other birds are 
stilled, and during its courtship it has a trick of flight that is as 
delightful to the eye as its music is to the ear. Moreover, although 
the bird becomes exceeding shy on the fields, where it is the prey 
of everyone who possesses a gun, since It Is not only obnoxious to 
the farmer on account of its depredations, but a welcome addition 
Many 


a time we have in days of boyhood tamed and made pets of such as 


to the larder ; it has really a bold and confident little heart. 
were taken in the fields when winged. They soon become not only 
confident, but courageous, pecking bravely at anything and any- 


body. Thev can also be very easily reared if taken young, though 
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the lazier and equally effective method is to tether them to the 
branch on which the nest is placed. This prevents them flying, and 
the parent birds will, under the circumstances, keep feeding and 


fatting them for a considerable time after they have reached the 


I 


It never seems to puzzle them to find that the 


IN THE 


THE TULIPS THAT FLOWER IN MAY. 
F all the hardy flowers that come to us in the hey- 


adult stage. 


day of spring-time few possess the quiet dignity and 


quaint charm that surround our May-flowering 


Tulip As the bulbs of these ought to be planted not 

later than the end of October, and earlier if possible, 
no time ought to be lost in preparing the soil Deep and thorough 
digging is necessary, but manure, unless very thoroughly decayed, 


added 
vard, scattered on the surface and lightly forked in after 


ought not to be A good handful of bone-meal to each 
square 


digging is completed, will be much better Four inches is a good 
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MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS GROL 


depth to plant the bulbs. These late Tulips must not be thought 
of in conjunction with the early, fugacious kinds that the maker 
of formal beds uses so religiously ; but as flowers apart from all 
others, for grouping in masses of one colour in the herbaceous 
border, in large beds, or, indeed, in any moderately open situation 
where bold flowers of good and distinct colours are appreciated 
Arranged in this way under young Apple trees they create a 
glorious effect, the Apple blossom opening at the same time as the 
Tulips. While the Daffodil is creating bold splashes of gold and 
white in the garden our late Tulips do not command much 
attention ; 
and when there would be a hiatus in the outdoor display, that the 


it is only when the first-named flowers have departed, 


full beauty and usefulness of the May Tulips are appreciated. 

One emphasises the word usefulness advisedly, because these 
flowers are second to none for cutting, their long, sturdy stems 
enabling the veriest tyro to arrange them artistically in large 
bowls or jars, preferably those of plain, dull exteriors, such as the 


old Cornish pitchers. One of these loosely filled with a brown o1 
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off-spring do not learn to fly in the way of their kind. In London thy 
wood-pigeon shows a side of his character that is carefully cor 
cealed in the country. 
of the 


sparrow 


In Hyde Park and in the neighbourhoo 


femple it is bolder and more familiar than the tow 


GARDEN. 


h 
4 





JPED 





mahogany-coloured Tulip such as Dom Pedro, and placed so th 
white or cream wallpaper forms a background to the flowers, w 
give a picture of floral beauty that is scarcely obtainable in an 
other way. So varied and quaint are the colours to be four 
among these Tulips that they can be culled for all sorts of colon 
schemes. One of the prettiest effects the writer has ever seen w 
a large plain Wedgwood blue vase filled with the common bh 
Darwin Tulip Rev. H. Ewban 


the sword-like foliage of the Iris forming the necessary garniture. 


German Iris and mauve-lilac 


There are two main distinct types of May-flowering Tuli; 
one known as the Darwin, a comparatively modern race, the orig 


UNDER YOUNG APPLE TREES. 

of which little is known except that they were raised in a Dutch 
nursery. 
bulk of the varieties that it embraces have been rescued fron 
cottage gardens during the last fifty years or so. Many of thes 
Cottage Tulips have been found in out-of-the-way places in Ireland 
and no little romance attaches to the discovery of some. Both section 
include some particularly fine varieties, which, as already state 
are exceedingly useful both for cutting and creating beautif! 
effects in the garden. The charge has been laid against the 
that they flower too late to enable the gardener to fill in summ: 
and autumn the spaces that the Tulips now occupy. Where tl 
ordinary bedding plants are relied upon, this is, no doubt, a drav 
back, but there are a great many other beautiful plants that c: 
be utilised, particularly where the Tulips are planted, as they shoul 
be, in bold groups in the mixed border or in beds where a form 
effect is not desired. Hardy or half-hardy annuals, such as Aste! 
the intermediate Stocks, Snapdragons, bedding Nasturtiun 
Candytufts, Godetias, Clarkias, Shirley Poppies, Mignonett 


The other is the Cottage Tulip, so called because the 
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the dainty little Namaqualand 
Daisy, scarlet Flax and Scabious 
are only a few of many that 
may either be sown or planted 
between the Tulips while the 
latter are in flower, so that by 
the time the bulbs have ripened 
the other plants will be almost 
ready to burst their buds and 
gi us their quota of floral 
beauty. Of course, where this 
method of successional display 
is adopted the Tulips ought not 
to e planted too closely to- 
gether, so that the annuals have 


a fuir opportunity of laying a 
good foundation, without which 
good results are almost impos- 
sible. One of the finest effects 


the writer saw last year was a 
lat circular lawn bed, some 
tw. ve feet in diameter, which, 
in ‘ay, was filled with brown 


al rimson Tulips, and from 
la July onwards until the frost 
( t a halt was rendered most 
at tive by the soft pink and 
oroige tints of some of the 
ney er Snapdragons. The latter 
had been raised from seed sown 
in « warm greenhouse in January, 
and the plants subsequently put 
out between the Tulips at the THE MAHOGANY-COLOURED 


end of May. It is necessary to 





relate such effects when writing of the May-flowering Tulips, to 
refute the oft-repeated statement that they bloom too late to 


enable other flowers to follow them. 
The varieties 
and no two persons will agree on the merits of all. 


of late Tulips are now exceedingly numerous, 
Thus, in making 


a selection, individual taste must, of necessity, play a leading part. 
I must confess to a partiality for those of orange, lilac, violet and 


maroon colours respectively ; 


but a lady friend who is by no means 
a bad judge of colours cannot tolerate the violet Tulips. 


However, 
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I will name a few that are my 
favourites, though some of them 
are not regarded as good Tulips 
by experts. First must come 
Dom Pedro, a noble Tulip of 
rich red-brown hue, the interior 
of the petals resembling polished 
mahogany. Somewhat similar, 
but rather later in flowering, is 
Nigrette. Faust is a_ beautiful 
rich maroon Darwin that ought 
Velvet 
King is a beautiful dark purple ; 


to be in every garden. 


and for a good lighter purple one 
would select The Bishop, astatelv 
Tulip whose dignity is quite in 
Viola is 
a tall variety of graceful habit, 


keeping with its name. 
the deep violet petals being 
slightly suffused with rose, and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer has flowers of 
soft rose purple Among reds, 
King Harold, with deep crimson 
flowers, is a favourite; it invari 
ably does well and has stout 
stems that withstand winds well. 
Orange King is a_ beautiful 
orange scarlet ; Cassandra, rose ; 
and Mrs. W. O. Wolseley, 
Moonlight is a delight 
ful yellow variety with long 


scarlet. 


flowers; and 
TULIP DOM PEDRO. a sturdy 


also good. 


Golden Crown, 
-looking plant, is 

Among what may 
be termed fancy shades there are a great many beautiful 
Tulips to select from. Clio, biscuit brown; Apricot, a very 
beautiful shade of that colour; The Fawn, pale fawn; Clara 
Butt, pale pink, flushed deep flesh colour ; 


orange ; Fairy Queen, interior old gold, exterior flushed rose ; 


Quaintness, coppery 


and Beauty of Bath, pale lemon and mauve, are all worthy of 
a place in the best of gardens. The Rev. H. Ewbank and 
Erguste are two lilac-mauve varieties, with which [ will close my 


limited list. e. Ww. 


THE KING’S_ SHIPS. 


IEUTENANT H. S. LECKY, R.N., has 
this monumental work, of which the 
has just been issued (‘ 
Muirhead, 


Horace London), to retell the 


+ N. Pocock. 
THE FIRST 








Engraved by R. Pollard. 
AGAMEMNON. 


undertaken in 
first instalment 
The King’s Ships,” Vol. I. 
ever green and 


soul - stirring 
story of the 
British Navy 
in novel 

shion. 
Until the 
other five 
volumes are 
produced, 
and they are 
promised at 
intervals of 
about two 
months, it 
would be 
wiser not to 
hazarda 
guess as to 
his eventual 
success. 
If, however, 
the patient 
and per- 
severing 
labour which 
he must 
have de- 
voted to the 
research, 
co mpilation 
and organi- 
¢atieon 
needed to 


assemble and display to the best advantage the vast amount 
of material which he has gathered together is considered, then 
he has certainly deserved it. Moreover, it must be said 
that his first volume gives every promise of the fulfil 
ment ol 

his most 
sanguine i" 
anticipa- 
tions. 

Phe his- 
tory of the 
exploits and 
achieve- 
ments ol our 
seamen has 
been told in 
many ways, 
but Lieuten- 


ant Lecky oo) a vin 
has struck “y , as Sil SN 
out a line & ; — \ y . 


which has 
several ad- 
vantages 
other than 
that of 
novelty. He 
traces at 
length the 
pedigree of 
nearly every 
ship’s name 
in use in the 
Fleet to- 
day, with 
accounts of After D. Serres, R.A. 

innum erable THE SECOND 
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occur- 
those 
adds in 
briefer biography 
of those although 
they do not do so now, have 
in times past appeared, and 


and 
with 


events, incidents 
rences connected 
He also 


form the 
which, 


names 


may again appear, in the 
list of the Navy Che names 
of the vessels are taken 
alphabetically, and the nar- 
ratives connected with each 
are arranged chronologi 


cally Thus, in several cases 
where many ships have born 
the same name their story 
may almost in itself be an 
epitome of naval history 
Not only is the battle record 
eiven, but for each indi 
vidual vessel her origin 
dimensions, armament and 


ultimate destination, if she 
no longer exists rhus the 
work is something more than 
a mere chronicle of feats of 
seamanship and battle, or 
tales of mishap and disaster, 


for the scientific progress ol 

the seaman’s art, with the ifter Lieutenant W. Elliot, R.N 
equipment and internal 

administration of the ships 

are described, and varied by anecdotes, poetical inspira- 
tion and other literary reflection from contemporary annals. 
Lieutenant Lecky aims therefore at affording entertainment 


and attraction for the general reader while providing the student 
or professional man with the details for full knowledge of the 
development of naval construction and our maritime history. 

In this volume only the two first letters of the alphabet 
given, but there are no less than fifty detailed narratives, 


are 
some of them covering several pages, in addition to a great 
number of shorter notices. It may give some idea of the 


magnitude of the work to state that in the six volumes details 
of upwards of three thousand five hundred warships are promised, 
and the author suggests possible supplementary volumes for 
ships unwittingly omitted or yet to be added to the Navy. 
Some names now in the “ Navy List,” as those of the later light 
cruisers—Active, Amphion, etc.—have not yet been transferred 
from the tabulated record of vessels dating from remote times. 
The book is profusely, even lavishly, illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of paintings, prints and photographs of battles and other 
episodes in the life of each ship, with models, autographs, 
portraits, some coloured plates of seamen and, as a frontispiece, 
an excellent photogravure of King George V., to whom the work 
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After Lieutenant T. Orde, 
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is dedicated. 


author must 


his illustrations, 
contemporary with the subject they record. 
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Engraved by V 


ANDROMEDA. 


There cannot be less than three hundred ill 
tions in this volume, and on the title-page it is indicated 
something like ten times this number will be found i: 
completed work. 

That there are some drawbacks to the plan chosen | 


be admitted. 


He says, in his Introduction 


with the exception of about a score,” a 


It could be wi 


however, that there was some more evidence on this point 
it would have facilitated reference had dates keen affix: 
There is, for example, a picture of the 
Ariadne, said to have been taken from a contemporary 


the pictures. 


trated paper ; but an earlier notice under “ Actaeon 


” indi 


that this vessel has been a hulk for several years, and sl« 
hardly have been in commission as a frigate after the Nav 


Army Illustrated was published. 


This fifth Ariadne was 


vessel in which King Edward, as Prince of Wales, ma 
memorable cruise in the Mediterranean and to Sebastopol 
no mention of this occurrence appears under her name. A 
from the uncertainty about the contemporary nature of 

of the pictures, the plan chosen necessitates apparent 


repetition both of letterpress and pictures. 


Engraved by P. Rosenberg 


PIQUE. 





known case, for exampk 


To take the |x 








story of Trafalgar is retol 


with very slight alterations 
Africa 


Achilles, 
and Brita) 


for the 
Agamemnon 


produced three times. 
story of the 
Expedition is similarly 
peated for the Aboukir 
the Blake, that 
Vincent for the 
and the Blenheim, and 
of Malaga for the Bet 
and the Boyne. In se\ 


ol 


is also repeated, and it! 
doubtless appear again 
the story of other ve 
which took part in t 
affairs. Sometimes this 
has a curiously ineffe: 
result, as in a pictur 
Lieutenant W. Elliott, | 
engraved by Valentine G: 
Four vessels were dism: 
in a West Indian hurri 
and one of these is cl 
shown in the foregroun 
the picture. The othe: 
the distance are almost 
distinguishable from 
boisterous waves, yet 


of these instances the pict 


la 


t 


and the same picture is r 
| i} 
Walcheret 


w+ 


3ritann! 


it 





aad 
the 

told 

ions 
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page 209 the reproduction is labelled, “The Fourth 
Berwick Dismasted in a Hurricane with Three Others,” 
and on page 291, “The Third Bristol Dismasted in a 
Hurricane with Three Others.” The reader is left to take 
his choice of the four ships as to which of them is the one whose 
story is related. It must 
not be inferred from this 
criticism, which applies both 
to the letterpress and the 
illustrations, that these defects 
of the plan have robbed the 
book of its value. This very 
redundancy may not im- 
probably make it more 
valuable as a work of refer- 
ence. Moreover, it is excep- 
tional, and as the illustrations 
we have chosen for reproduc- 
ton typify, in the greater 
number of cases the ships 
t!emselves, as well as the 
battles in which they took 
part, are shown. 

It is as a work of 
reference that the book will 
have its greatest value to 
tre student of naval history, 
naval architecture and of 
wal art. There are families 


innumerable in the Old THE FIRST ‘“ PRINCE” 
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Country, the Dominions and the United States which have 
traditional associations with the Navy, and some personal 
connection with a ship or ships that figure in_ its 
annals. Here they may find just the kind of information 
which will clinch the link by telling the story of the 
doings of the ancestor or 
the vessel he served in. 
Moreover, no such picture 
book of the Navy exists. 
There have been other 
works which took the ship’s 
name as the pivot round 
which to spin yarns of 
battle, storm and stress, but 
in none has the idea been 
worked out so exhaustively 
or with such elaborate 
illustration. By all inter- 
ested in the sea, ships and 
sailors these superb volumes 
will be welcomed, nor can 
the smallest public library 
be without them. There is 
in the first volume no index 
or list of illustrations, but 
these must surely be sup- 
plied, and in good measure. 
In other respects the general 
Engraved by Isaac Sailmaker. get-up ol the work leaves 
(ROYAL PRINCE). little to be desired. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ECIL RHODES is a historical character whose 
biography may perhaps be worked out by some 
Plutarch of the coming years. His contemporaries 
lived too close to him to get the right perspective. 
The best epitome of his life is Mr. Boyd's article 
in the “‘ National History of Biography.” The various other lives, 
reminiscences, and so forth, have the distortion that comes from 
having been written too near the subject. The same objection 
will probably be taken to Mr. Gordon le Sueur’s Cecil Rhodes : 
The Man and His Work (John Murray). Mr. le Sueur, for a 
considerable length of time, was secretary to Rhodes, and it is 
through a secretary’s eyes that he sees him. This means that 
he is able to put together a great many particulars that help 
us to form a conception of a great and difficult figure ; but he 
has not the detachment of mind that would have enabled 
him to paint the final portrait. The secretary naturally is 
inclined to attach over-high a value to minor incidents and 
non-essential particulars. Mr. Boyd gives the true keynote to the 
life history of Rhodes when he quotes the will made in 1877, 
when the future founder of a state was only twenty-four years 
old. It was highly characteristic of his sanguine optimism that, 
when threatened by heart disease, he could sit down and calmly 
dispose of a fortune which still had to be made. But he devised 
those unrealised riches according to a principle that even then 
lay near his heart and became stronger as he grew older. 
Some of our readers will remember that in this document he 
devoted the fortune, which was still but a “castle in Spain,” 
to “the establishment, promotion and development of a 
Secret Society, the aim and object whereof shall be the 
extension of British rule throughout the world.” The 
particular methods he specified were those of youth and 
inexperience ; but the Imperialism that found expression in 
this will proved to be a living principle in his life. The 
secretary scarcely gets hold of it. Indeed, he strikes us as 
knowing a great deal about Rhodes without really knowing him 
at all. For example, it is very plain that he did not under- 
tand his employer’s method of doing business. He tells us 
that Rhodes was so confused and confusing in his language, 
as so much given to expansion and repetition, that he 
ever attempted to take his words down as they were 
‘livered, but made notes of the sense, making his own letter 
terwards. He misses the fact that before delivering his opinion 
thodes worked it out in the depths of his own mind. He 
‘ver spoke or wrote on an important occasion without having 
mething very definite to say, and all the intelligent men who 
tened to him speaking were astonished at the compelling 
terest excited in their minds by one who was so discursive 

id unaccomplished in all that constitutes good speaking. 
A man may not touch pitch and remain undefiled. The 
amond mining atmosphere in South Africa was very much 
the same, only.a little worse than that which gathered round 





gold mining in California and the Yukon Valley. But Rhodes, 
although in many respects not a whit better than the others, 
(liffered from them inasmuch as he carried “a bird in his 
bosom.’’ In a sense he exemplified the truth of the old proverb 
that blood will tell. Most of those engaged in the diamond 
trafic belonged to a class to which the acquisition of money 
and its retention are a religion. No one, as far as we know, 
except himself had any motive higher than the gathering 
of riches. Fairly or unfairly, this was the end for which 
they fought. But Rhodes came of a different family and 
a different race. That there was something above the com 

mon in the family is proved by the fact that several of his 
brothers were distinguished soldiers; and his sister had a kind 
of royalty about her that only belongs to those whom Thackeray 
called “ the great.”” Other men, who amassed stupendous fortunes 
in the palmy days of the diamond mine, astonished chiefly by 
their illiteracy. They had no interest except in their immediate 
calling. But Rhodes came from an English rectory, an English 
school and an English University. He looked back to Oxford 
all his life as having been one of the most interesting and pleasant 
stages in his career. That a man had come from his University 
was always to him a strong recommendation. His favourite 
book was the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, a much 
annotated copy of which used to be at Groote Schuur. The 
cynic will probably say it was only to be expected that it 
should be lost. It might be “a treasure without deceit,” 
but it was such a treasure as only the chosen few value, 
and lost it has been. Rhodes at college was not what is called 
a reading man, but then “ reading man ”’ is a phrase only applied 
at the University to hard students. Reading, as a matter of fact, 
was his best recreation, and, in the sense of having read a vast 
number of books, he was pre-eminently a reading man. His 
conduct again in South Africa was the reverse of that which we 
should expect from a worshipper of Mammon. The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver, we are told ; and there was no more Imperial 
giver than Rhodes born in our generation. His was pre- 
eminently the open hand. Thousands of people came to him 
for help and he bestowed it, without much discrimination, 
perhaps, but royally and generously. The latest of his 
biographers, who had a very intimate personal acquaintance 
with him, says that in the art of making money he was excelled 
by many in his circle; but none of them possessed his great 
and stimulating ideals. 

The great and famous will resulted from no momentary 
caprice, but gave expression to ideals from which he had never 
been parted. It did not create, but only set a seal on his reputa- 
tion. Much may be forgiven to him who was its author. It 
will remain an occurrence worthy of being recorded in history 
long after the anecdotage of the Rand has been forgotten. 
And it has given Rhodes a supreme and final victory over Paul 
Kruger. For it has proved him capable of rising to a height 
the ex-President never attained. 
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ON THE FRINGE OF THE MOORS. 


EPTEMBER wanes and the first flush of big bags with by supposing that they were new birds on the ground who 
grouse is rapidly growing smaller. The first three or had never been before forced off the higher tops where the 
four big drives have thinned the birds on the driving were hatched. 
moors. The skilled methods of working a drive This holds true either for dogging or driving. Towards t] 
and the magnificent marksmanship of the men end of September it is time to look round and see what chang 

behind the guns of sport can be foun! 
give totals of 200, on the rough mixe 
300, 400 and 500 ground on the fring 
brace and more for a of the moor, especial 
day’s driving, accord if there are son 
ing to the stock carried moorland farms whe: 
on the ground: but the grouse and bla 


game are  beginni 
to draw down to t! 
stooks. Nowaday 
that grouse hav 
been educated oa 
are by no means 

disagreeable change « 
provender as th 
heather tips get o! 
and dry towards tl] 
autumn and raids a 
made upon the con 
fields till you may s« 
the stooks blackene: 
with them like a flox 
of rooks. I do n 


you cannot eat your 
cake and have it. 
There are fewer left 
to come, and birds 
grow more shy _ to 
bring over the butts 
after each successful 
drive. 

Shooting over 
dogs now means 
harder walking and 
fewer birds in the 
bag, though to my 
mind a  groust in 
mid-September, A 


plumaged. and closé- 


feathered, rising sharp wonder that the sma 
from a pent at thirty hill farmers and cro! 
yards, i$ worth two ters grudge the stol 
of the- soft, slow, im- grain. Every ear « 


corn is won from th 
sullen land by shee 


mature* birds of the 
early season. The 





principal beats want hard work, and man 

a rest. The rough a grouse falls victin | 
weather coming now to the snares of th: 
' with the equinoctial THE GRALLOCH. herdboys set upon tl 
_~ gales puts down to stooks or the poachin; 
. ' the flats from the higher tops birds who have never gunner hidden among the corn. Good drives may oftei 
» known man. be brought off by lining the walls between the whit 
© I have often found when a still day came after three or ground and the moor. With black game it is more difficult 
four days’ heavy wind that birds lay quite well again to as the black game, like rooks, always post a sentry, who 


dogs, and I could make a fair bag, and I account for this warns the feeding flock at the first approach of danger. 
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Ir the farmers’ interests the birds should always be harried 


in some shape by 
have taken to the 
cornland. 
PTARMIGAN. 
Where the ground 
is high enough there 
is always interesting 
sport for a day or 
two trying for ptar- 
migan. One season I 
made a collection of 
ptarmigan in all their 
gradations of colour, 
from the mottled 
brownish - grey to 
actual white. They 
are most uncertain in 
their habits. In the 
early season I have 
watched them while 
lying still behind a 
rock, spying or waiting 
for deer. They would 
creep about among the 
rocks quite close so 
long as I made no 
move. Inlaterautumn, 
when there was a bit of 
wind blowing behind 
them, I know no bird 
that swings off down a 
mountain face with the 
same velocity, and if 
lucky enough to kill, 
it was quite another 
question bagging him, 
as he fell some 5ooft. 
below. It meant smart 
shooting to make a 
bag. There are the 
mountain hares who 
want thinning, though 
Wien they sit up and 
ak to be killed it is 
por sport, but for 
the interest of the 
SCup-pot. 
Tse Mountain Fox. 
Another change I 
loved while I was 
yung and not afraid 
©. hard climbing was 
a day with the 
hepherds and. local 


EVENING 


stalking or driving when they once 
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fox-killer of the hill-top. We had to line up on the highest ground 
before the first streaks of daylight lighted up the braeside, 





FALLS. 


and command _ the 
chief cairns where the 
cubs had been bred, 
hoping to intercept 
the old dog, or vixen, 
returning from 
his forays in the 
valley. The _ fox- 
hunter, a quaint old 
sportsman who was 
retained by small 
subscriptions among 
the tenants to protect 
their lambs, drew 
across the hillside with 
a bobbery pack of 
collies and _ terriers, 
headed by a half-bred 
foxhound, his wise old 
face seamed with scars, 
to trail up to their fox 
and drive him to seek 
refuge in the cairns 
where the guns were 
posted. When, as the 
immortal James Pigg 
told Jorrocks when he 
wanted to ensure a kill 
for Pomponius Ego, 
“the black bitch wad 
come in canny.”’ Fail- 
ing a kill, a fox was 
marked to ground. 
There were some rare 
West Highland terriers 
in the pack, even before 
that strain was re- 
created for the modern 
shows. Digging was 
hard—crowbar work 
among the boulders 
and terriers had to be 
game to stay and 
standit. To kill an old 
fox and her half-grown 
cubs was a good morn- 
ing’s work and meant 
hard fighting on both 
sides, and the terriers 
often got sadly 
punished ; but that 
breed “took it and 
asked for more.” 
LAUDATOR. 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF SCIENCE. 


Science From an Easy Chair. A Second Series. 
(Adlard and Son.) 

HIS book, as the Scot said of sheep’s head, “ is fine, 
confused feeding.’”’ Its author calls it “ this little 
volume of miscellaneous .diversions,” and, indeed, 
it is both miscellaneous and diverting, but not little. 
We feel that we owe an apology both to the readers 

of Country Lire and to Sir Ray Lankester for so long delaying 
this notice, but in truth what single reader can review such a 
multiplicity of matters? The book is like an encyclopedia, 
it requires a syndicate of reviewers to grapple with it. The 
first four essays deal with Switzerland at varying times of the 
year. Sir Ray is even fortunate enough to have visited that 
country in early summer and bold enough not only to appreciate 
and praise the Jungfrau railway, but to suggest routes for other 
mountain railways. But he draws the line at funiculars, as 
he objects to the “ long, straight gashes in the mountain-side.”’ 
We then come across a physiological account of mountain 
sickness, illustrated by what the author’s fountain-pen did at 
an elevation of ten thousand feet. Perhaps the most pleasing 
parts of these agreeable chapters are those which deal with the 
mountain flora: ‘“‘ Everywhere was a profusion of gentians, 
the larger and darker as well as the smaller, bluest of all blue 
flowers. The large, plump, yellow globe-flowers (Tvollius), 
the sulphur yellow anemone, the glacial white-and-pink butter- 
cup, the Alpine dryad, the Alpine forget-me-nots and pink 
primroses, the summer crocus, delicate hare-bells and many 
other flowers of goodly size were abundant. The grass of 
Parnassus and the edelweiss were not yet in flower, but lower 
down the slopes the Alpine rhododendron was showing its 
crimson bunches of blossom.”’ 

We have no space to quote more, but we can at least record 
that “we are reminded that all this loveliness, this exquisite 
beauty, is the work of natural selection—the result of the 
survival of favourable variations in the struggle for existence.” 
3ut Sir Ray has eyes for many things, and knowledge to explain 
most. The strains and stresses which effect the contortion of 
rocks, the structure of glaciers as explained by J. Y. Buchanan, 
the rate of their flow, the colour of ice, glaciers in the past and 
in our own country—all engage his attention and rivet ours. 

Throughout the book there are many allusions to antiquity 
not only to classical times, but to pre-historic men and their art. 
One curious piece of history concerns the position of the 
“ flying-gallop’’ which has been adopted by so many artists 
when drawing a horse galloping. In it the legs are fully 
extended, all the feet are off the ground and the hind hoofs 
turned upwards. Now the cinematograph and Mr. Muybridge 
have shown that, although for a fraction of a second all four 
feet in a galloping horse are off the ground, yet at that moment 
all the legs are drawn up under the body and never extended. 
How has this conception of the “ flying-gallop”’ arisen ? 
M. Reinach has shown that it was not used in Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, medieval or modern art until the 
end of the eighteenth century, when it occurs in a print of a 
horse called Baronet, drawn by G. T. Stubbs and dated 1794. 
From Stubbs it spread, and was generally adopted at home and 
abroad throughout the last century. Where Stubbs got the 
notion from we must consider later; but the interest in the 
“* flying-gallop ”’ is a much deeper one than our interest in Stubbs. 
Recent investigations into pre-Homeric times have revealed 
the wealth of Mycenzan art, and in many representations and 
bas-reliefs not only the horse, but deer, dogs, bulls and lions 
are all represented in the “ flying-gallop”’ attitude. There seems, 
however, to have been a complete break between this Myce- 
nan art and the general art of Europe. In this matter Europe 
had to begin all over again and evolve her art anew, and it was 
not until the earlier Italian artists, and even hardly then, that she 
found out again the art of reproducing animals in vivid motion. 
Mycenzan art also left the art of Egypt and of Assyria un- 
influenced, but, as M. Reinach has pointed out, this art was 
not wholly lost. The influence of the goldsmiths of Mykené 
{circa 1800—1000 B.C.) spread slowly through Asia Minor, 
north-eastwards to Trans-Caucasus (Koban, 500 B.c.), and with 
it the “ flying-gallop.” It gradually extended to Northern 
Persia and along certain trade routes of Southern Siberia to 
China, where it is found as early as 150 B.c. In China the 
“ flying-gallop ’’ was a popular mode of expressing rapid motion 
for many centuries, and with Chinese art it passed over to Japan 
and again found a home. M. Reinach is inclined to think 
that the importation of a large number of works of art from 
Japan into England may have suggested the attitude to Stubbs ; 
at any rate, Stubbs succeeded in establishing this equine pose, 
and it, although like nothing in Nature, maintained itself for 
a century. The interest of this curious story is centred in the 
passage of Mycenzan art towards the East alone, much more 


By Sir Ray Lankester. 


than in the postures of the horse. Another fascinating topic 
put before us with a wealth of detail is the extinction of whole 
groups of animals. The entire wiping out of the horses of many 
kinds which over-ran North and South America in compara- 
tively recent geological times is unexplained, although Professor 
H. F. Osborn and others have hazarded the guess that this 
sudden and wholesale destruction was due to some parasitic 
protozoon such as we know attacks horses in South Afric 
The clearing of the land has destroyed the auroch (Czsar's 
urus) and the bison in Europe. In our own time the Americen 
bison has been practically wiped out by the agency of m:n 
in the United States and Canada. This action was to sor 
extent political. The disappearance of the bison involved 1 
disappearance of the Indian, and the bison was the easier » 
kill. Hunters have nearly made an end of the elk on both sid 
of the Atlantic. The wolf and the beaver were exterminat: | 
in our country some four hundred years ago. The tremendo 
destruction of large game throughout South Africa is too wi 
known to detain us. But the worst and the most sensele: 
“ killing-off’’ is that now going on of the whales. They a 
being literally worried out of existence, and chiefly by Norwegi: 
whalers, who are establishing whaling-stations all over the worl 
and are ruthlessly slaying these attractive, harmless, but u - 
happy mammals. Professor Lankester says that “ the 
highly nutritious flesh is wasted,” but this is by no mea: s 
always the case. At one Norwegian whalery on one of t! 
Shetlands the meat is made into sausages, which find a reac 
sale in Central Europe ; the very bones are ground up to ma! 
manure. The price of whalebone affords an index of ,t! 
diminution in number of the right or whalebone whale. |) 
the last century the price has risen from £25 a ton to £1,500 a ton | 

But man is not only directly destroying many animal , 
but he is, by introducing alien animals into old countri¢ 
upsetting the balance of animal life and in many cases profound y 
altering the native fauna. Professor Lankester deals wit) 
this question in an interesting chapter on New Zealand, who 
distance from the Australian continent he rather exaggerat« 
Our author deplores the destruction of the moa and of other birds 
and the extraordinary reduction of the numbers of that curious 
lizard-like reptilian the tuatara. But time has had its revenge. 
The pig introduced by Captain Cook became in less than a cen- 
tury such a scourge that public means were taken to slay them 
wholesale, the introduced rabbit became a plague, and in turn the 
weasels and ferrets introduced to kill the rabbit have multiplied 
amazingly, and they are now almost beyond control. Sir 
Ray is so vexed with what the settlers have done as to rejoice 
that the pheasant and the partridge get on but poorly. But 
is this so? The writer has been told that the pheasant, at any 
rate, is abundant and is larger—like the imported trout—- 
and even tamer than in England. But let us end up on a more 
cheerful note and consider a successful case of the introduction 
of an old world animal into a new world environment. When 
in 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed at New Plymouth, there 
was no bee to welcome them. The native Indians knew not 
the bee or wax or honey, and Elliot in his remarkable trans- 
lation of the Scriptures was much put about to translate the 
word honey. Finally he did not translate it, but used it with 
an Indian suffix. However, within a few years bees had been 
brought over, and before the century had attained half its 
length bee-keeping was established in the little town of Newbury 
by John Eales, who laid the foundation of what is now a flourishi- 
ing industry throughout the continent. Unfortunately, John 
Eales turned out to be a bad man, a very rare thing in a bee- 
keeper and one hopes a very rare thing among the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The magistrates had to put him into prison, but, 
being frugal men, they contrived to place him “in some co! 
venient place ’’ where he could carry on his favourite pursuit 
of apiculture, and this apparently he did. 


THE PEREGRINE. 


The Peregrine Falcon at the Eyrie, by Francis Heatherley, F.R.( 
(Country Lire Library.) 
ALL lovers of birds will welcome this beautifully illustrated volume, and ti 
egg collectors, to whom it is dedicated “‘in the hope that some day they w 
realise that the shell is not the most important part of a bird’s egg,” will sur 
be persuaded to pause before they add another to the list of birds which 
longer breed in these islands. The peregrine falcon breeds in many pla 
round our coasts, but we know of several eyries deserted in recent years, a 
the increased facilities for travel to the remotest places make it possible 1 
a few egg collectors with an insensate desire for long series of “‘ clutches” 
place the peregrine in the same category with the osprey. A bird-lover w 





has access to an eyrie may well adopt the author’s useful method of mak ¢ 


the eggs useless to the collector by means of indeliable ink. Mr. Heather 
is perhaps a little unkind in supposing that all ornithologists are egg-collect« 
it is rather a case of the many suffering for the sins of the few. The book 
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THE FALCON 


a graphic record of observations of a family of peregrines during the most in- 
teresting period of their lives. In two consecutive years the author was prevented, 
once by a spell of bad weather and once by egg-collectors, from carrying out 
his plans, but in 1912 he was able with the help of friends to keep the birds 
under close observation for thirteen days and nights, beginning when the young 
birds were but two days old. A hiding-shed was lashed on to the edge of a 
cliff within six feet of the eyrie (it was remarkable that the birds grew accustomed 
to it within a few hours), and from it the observers took a series of wonderful 
photographs of the birds and made careful notes of all that they saw. It appears 
that the female bird does most of the hunting, while the male stays at the eyrie 
brooding the young and feeding them on the birds provided by the mother. 
The habit of the female of passing the captured food to the male in mid-air may 


STARING HELPLESSLY 


COUNTRY 


BROODING. 


be mentioned as one of many interesting observations that were made, Most 
of the feeding is done in the early morning and late evening, and a list is given 
of the various menus so far as they could be identified. The book is illustrated 
with thirty reproductions from photographs, which we have never seen surpassed, 
and which alone give it a lasting value. If any stand out in merit beyond the 
others, they are the frontispiece and that opposite to page 44, entitled “‘ Staring 
Helplessly at his Starving Young 


” 


A chapter on photographic details gives 
some useful hints, which, together with the admirable results obtained in this 
case, may stimulate some other bird-lovers to go and do with other birds what 
has here been done with the peregrine. Mr. Heatherley is to be congratulated, 
not only on his perseverance and his careful observations, but also on the 
attractive style in which he has told this family history. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILD CATTLE 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have read the article on the Chillingham cattle in your issue of the 
13th inst. with great pleasure. To the cattle man, cattle talk is always interest- 
ing. The colour type to which your contributor refers—white with red ears- 


$s not uncommon among scrub cattle in Queensland; that is, among cattle 
which, owing to the difficulty of the country or from other caus« s, have been 
neglected; the heifers not culled, the males not altered, and the cattle generally 
reverted to a wild condition of life *Serubbers " usually frequent thick and 
rough country by day, and come out only by night to graze on the better feed 
of the open country. They are a nuisance on a well-managed run, and attempts 
are frequently made to muster them. I have known stations where it was the 
usual practice when beef was wanted to send a couple of men out with buck- 
board, rifle and tools on a moonlight night. A suitable beast is then stalked and 
shot. Gallows are dispensed with ; the carcase is got on its back, and the head 
bent towards the wither till it is resting on the face and horns. This gives 
support to the fore-quarters, so that the carcase does not tend to roll over on 
its side. It is then paunched, skinned and cut up on its own hide, and the beef 
loaded on the buck-board It is, of course, among degenerate shorthorns that 
this colour type occurs. There is frequently some red at the other extremities ; 
that is, the muzzle, the tail and the lower parts of the legs. It is not necessarily 
associated with bad conformation or hard coat. The other “ scrub” types— 
the brindle, the fawn and dun, the white back and tail, the black marking—are 
found in common misshapen beasts with hard coats. All these colour types 
seem to show reversion. It is noteworthy that they can, for the most part, 
be faithfully reproduced by crossing Jersey cattle with the beef breeds. The 
habit of hiding young calves is, as far as I have observed, common to all cattle 
living a fairly natural outdoor life; that is, cattle neither herded nor housed 
It is often almost impossible to get such a calf to move. It may be picked up 
and put on its feet, but it goes down again. But sometimes a calf will mother 
itself to a passing horse. The only way, then, to be quit of it is to dismount, 
when the calf will always run off. The calf is usually planted thus some distance 
from water while the cow goes down to drink. All cattle have strong likes and 
dislikes and associate with particular individuals If you are looking for a 
particular beast, when you have found her mates you have found her. But new 
forces come into play when the calf is born. The cow is no longer able or willing 
to go her usual beat with her mob of friends. Consequently such a cow associates 
for a time with others in the same case, and you find a mob of six or eight cows, 
ill with calves of an age, the calves planted near each other at some distance, 
perhaps, from their mothers; “‘ nursery mobs,” we used to call them. As a 
rule, when the calf gets older the cow goes back to her original mates. Of course, 
when mustering country where there are young calves, it is necessary to be very 
careful not to leave the calves behind. It is sometimes very difficult to make 
the cow show her calf, but it is usually possible if the stockman has adog. When 
a calf is tackled by a native dog, he sets up a tremendous bellow, which at once 
brings running to his help all the cattle within hearing. Bullocks, especially, 
love chasing a dingo, but they soon forget the business in hand and fall to horning 
one another and playing. A man who can imitate this calf bellow can “ call” 
cattle round him Dingoes do not usually hunt in a pack, but they are very 
cunning, and combine on oecasion. A heifer with her first calf is fair game to 
them. The anxious mother chases first one and then another; meanwhile, 
another dog takes the opportunity to worry the calf, retiring before the onslaught 
of the heifer. In this way the calf is presently killed, and the dingoes sit down 
and wait for their meal till such time as the wretched mother is driven by thirst 
to leave the rotting carcas« Joun Q 


BRACKEN AND WIREWORM. 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—That the use of manure made with bracken as litter should be followed 
by the discovery of wireworm in the garden is, I am sure, a frequent occurrence. 
The following incident will explain the reason: A few weeks ago the proprietor 
of a Dumbartonshire estate submitted to me for examination some withered 
bracken stems grown on his property. On the ground in question a great war- 
fare had been waged against bracken, which had been practically exterminated 
from some four hundred acres. It was then discovered that an ally was at work, 
and that where the bracken was untouched by man many of the stems—about 
one in five—were withering and dying off, apparently of their own accord. 
Examination soon revealed the cause. At the base of each withered stem, just 
below ground level, was a small hole, and the splitting of the stem laid bare 
a short tunnel, passing up the heart of the stalk, at the end of which lay a wire- 
worm. It is on record that several kinds of adult click beetles (Elateridz), 
the larva of which are our true wireworms, have been seen on the wing above 
bracken, or are to be captured by beating bracken copses; and this may be 
taken to indicate that more than one species of wireworm is responsible for the 
damage done to the growing plants. In any case, the abundant presence of 
wireworm in bracken stems in nature explains their occurrence in gardens in 
which bracken has been used as manure,—JAmes Ritcutie, Royal Scottish 
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WELSH HOUNDS. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE 
Sir,—I notice a paragraph in your issue of the 13th inst. under the heading of 
‘Lord Tredegar’s and Ystrad Hounds.” I quite agree with a portion of the 
paragraph stating that the Tredegar and Pentyrch are amalgamated and that 
Lord Tredegar and Colonel Lewis will be joint Masters I also quite agree 
that they will hunt over the country stated As one who takes a very keen 
interest in Welsh hounds, I respectfully take exception to the last part of the 
paragraph, in which it is stated that the hounds never break up their foxes when 
they killthem. From my own knowledge I claim the right to say that the Ystrad 
and Pentyrch hounds will tear a fox to piéces and eat him, every scrap ; this, of 
course, with the exception of the brush and mask. I can venture to say that 
the right strain of Welsh hound is quite as eager and capable of tearing up 
their fox as any English hound, and if I may, be allowed to state my choice 
for a Welsh hound it is the smooth-coated. Some men are of the opinion that 


the Welsh hounds are not very fast. I have seen several of the Ystraqd 
hounds rolling over foxes, and that in rather a rough country, and I think 
it right to say that Welsh hounds have a beautiful note and wonder 
music, which adds very considerably to the sport. Again, coming back to 
pace of the pure Welsh smooth-coated hound, there was a hound kept at Penr})\s 
Farm in the Rhondda by the name of Lady that caught dozens of hares r 
on the course, and I am pleased to say we have the strain of this noted ho 
now in the Ystrad pack. A portion of the Ystrad and Pentyrch hounds 
been taken back to the Rhondda Valley, and they will be kennelled at a 
kennel erected on the Graig Ddu Estate, which site has been kindly giver 
Mr. B. W. Jones-Graig Ddu. The Ystrad will hunt the whole of the Rhon 
Valley (where there are a great number of foxes) as well as a portion of 
Ystrad and Pentyrch district, and they anticipate a fairly good seas 
Joun D Wrrtrams. 


INTENSIVE POULTRY CULTURE. 
[To tHe Eptror or “‘ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In your issue of April r9th, 1913, Major Falkner writes an article in r 
to a query on poultry farming in this country. He mentions a system of inten 
poultry farming by a Mr. Meech. I should be exceedingly obliged it you c 
inform me where I could get information to do likewise, and if either of t! 
two gentlemen have written a book on the subject.—R. O. GARDNER. 

[In reply to the above letter, Major Falkner writes as follows: “ \ 
correspondent can obtain full information, and if necessary practical instruct 
at Mr. Meech’s intensive poultry farm, Hamworthy, Poole, Dorset. 1 1 
mention that the plant contains some five thousand head of poultry and is enti 
conducted upon intensive lines. Mr. Meech has not so far written a b 
but contributes extensively to his excellent little paper, Eggs. I am at pres 
writing upon advanced poultry culture with special reference to intensive w 
and hope to publish in book form when the articles have been completed. I 
propose to write a smaller work in connection with the experimental p! 
which we have in operation here at the present time. May I add that 
subject requires a very thorough training on the part of those who hope to exp 
it commercially and with success ? Great care should be taken as regards lit: 
ture, as the system has only been introduced into Great Britain during the | 
two years.”—Ep 


PEACHES FALLING BEFORE THEY ARE RIPE. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if in your next or a succeeding issue you 
advise me as to the reason of the following: My peach and nectarine trees 
two years in succession gave promise of an abundant crop of very fine fr 
which did not come to perfection. Just when the fruit is ripening and h 
coloured it drops off on to the ground and is useless, either for eating or cooki: 
The nectarines drop off in the same manner, and some rot on the tree. Whe 
think you, lies the mischief? Is it in the soil, or treatment, or want of treatmer 
Judging from my experience of former years, the trees are not over-cropp 
and they are not old trees—from three to seven years old. If you can help 1 
in this matter I shall be very much obliged.—W. Hart. 

[It would have assisted us considerably had our correspondent sent a fr 
or two for inspection. Stone-splitting is sometimes a cause of the fruits droppi 
and this can be ascertained by opening some of the fallen fruits. Peaches, 
common with other stone fruits, do not thrive and crop well in soil that 
deficient in lime, and absence of lime may have had something to do with t 
trouble, but would scarcely be the sole or primary cause. Under all the circw 
stances we are disposed to think that the border has at some recent time b 
too dry. Drought is fatal to success with fruit trees, especially when they 
heavily laden with fruit.—Ep.] 
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GROWING MEDICINAL PLANTS FOR PROFIT. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—Can you tell me if it is possible to grow any medicinal plant, such as 
digitalis, pyrethrum, etc., on four to six perches of ground, in a sufficient quantity 
to make a small annual profit? We are anxious to turn our garden to account, 
but do not know where to find the necessary information, first, as to the cho 
of the most suitable herb or plant, and, secondly, having succeeded in growing 
how to dispose of it te advantage.—B. M. C. 

[Our correspondent is not likely to make a success on the lines suggested 
and the revenue on so-smiall a plot of ground cropped with medicinal plant 
would be very small indeed. Six perches is certainly insufficient; even as 
many acres would make a comparatively small drug farm. Moreover, there 
no demand for any kind of drug in so small a quantity, while the troubk 
drying in this country would more than balance the little profit that might 
made, even if a sale could be effected. Pyrethrum and other medicinal he: 
are largely grown in Montenegro, where the peasant labour is very cheap a! 
the sun’s rays in summer much hotter than in England.—Ep.} 


RUNNING OF GRILSE IN DEVON STREAMS. 
(Te tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you can give me some idea of how grilse 1 
up a river, or tell me of any book that will help me with Devon streams. 
Saturday night, August 23rd, I went out with a light wet fly-rod and a lig 
tackle. There had been slight rain in the morning, so that there was a m 
and bright moonlight above, With a White Moth and No. 5 hook at ni 
o'clock I rose and landed a 4lb. peel, and in the next three hours caught fi 
the best of which was 54lb. Having such luck I also went out on Mond 
and in two hours’ fishing caught two peel (4lb. and 4$lb.) ard five trout, t 
best of which was r$lb. I used a blue-bodied fly with grey wings. This |! 
cleared my 5ooyds. of fishing of anything except trout, and the water is lo 
Now, when can I expect more to run up? Shall I have to wait for rain, or 
they move in low water? On the 23rd I had a rather curious experience. 
had just risen and missed a peel, and was waiting for him to settle ag 
Suddenly there was a snort, and I distinguished an otter swimming dov 
stream. It landed on a patch about six feet from me, and ate a small fis! 
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had caught. It then swam down past me and about two feet from my feet 
(I was on a small reed patch), blowing the water as it breathed. When level 
with my bag, which contained fish, and was about six feet the other side of me, 
the otter evidently smelt it, and came for the fish. I can imagine no prettier 
sight than when the otter stood up out of the water with one pad on a stone 
glistening in the moonlight. When it came ashore it evidently smelt my smell 
on the bag and took it for an animal with fish, for it went twice round the bag 
before returning to the water, snorting and grunting, to swim leisurely away 
down-stream and out of sight.—R. E. Girrorp. 

We are afraid that there is very little chance of grilse or salmon running 
up until rain comes to raise the height of the water. But is it quite certain 
that there is none at the bottom of some of the deeper pools on the beat ? 
Sea-trout, which are called peel in Devonshire, will sometimes move in a smaller 
water than grilse or salmon—it is a general rule that the larger the fish, the larger 
the water has to be up which they will run—but we think it unlikely that there 
wou'd be any run of sea-trout either un‘il the rain comes. Probably by this 
tim: there has been rain to raise the water.—Eb. 


CURIOUS DEATH OF A FOX 
[To tHe Epiror or ™ Country Lire.” 


$1 This last week one of the platelayers here, Bean by name, picked up, 
ly between the metals, with a fowl, which I suppose he had been carrying, 
a fox. He was quite dead, but undamaged, except for a severe blow on the 


hecd where the engine had caught him. I have never heard of such a case 
1 e, and you may think it worthy of record.—Francis Atvey Darwin, 
B m Perev, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 


“ BARNEY,” A NORTH-COUNTRY CHARACTER 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Siv,—Barney is a very old (twenty years or more) grey and white goose who 


promenades the 
streets and dock- 
side of White- 
haven, a_ busy 
colliery seaport 
town in Cumber- 
land. He is quite 
at home among 
trains and shunt- 
ing-engines, and 
promenades the 
streets as if the 
whole town be- 
longed to him 

Mary C. Farr. 


BLACKBIRD 
AND WASP. 
To tHE Eprror. 


Sir,—I wonder if 
this would be of 
interest. A _ per- 
fectly healthy 
blackbird, with a 
white feather or 
two in his plum- 
age, lived all the 
summer, day and 
night, in a cage 
hung on the 
south-west front 
of the house. 
On the morning 


NOT A MICHAELMAS GOOSE. of Friday, the 
19th, in his 
usual health and spirits, he was seen swallowing a wasp. In the evening 


he was dead.—I. D. 





A PLAGUE OF GNATS 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’ 
Sir,—Perhaps this receipt, derived from my own experience, may be of use to 
your correspondent in Country Lire suffering from a plague of gnats. I used 
with much success in a house in India (Allahabad) suffering from a plague of 


’ 


lusquitoes—as bad as gnats, if not worse—swarming in a large, unventilated 

room. One of my office orderlies put me up to it. Burn incense, close doors 

ud windows, spread white sheets on the ground, and leave the room or rooms 
opened for a few hours. You will find all the mosquitoes that are not dead 
iwling on the sheets with their wings dropped off. How this dropping of 
ngs happens I cannot say.—G. H. M. R. 


WISTARIAS IN SURREY. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 

k,—Some twenty years ago I planted two wistarias, one upon the east side of 
house, and the other upon the south. They both did exceedingly well, 

£ owing luxuriously and with stems now some five to six inches in diameter, and 
nbing up the walls and roof to a height of forty to fifty feet. Last spring, 
ch to my surprise and regret, the one upon the south appeared to have died 
ing the winter, not a vestige of vitality showing itself, and thus, for no 
arent reason, it remained until the middle of August, when, to my pleasant 
prise, it suddenly showed signs of life, and is now completely covered with 
light green foliage of April, and so far appears none the worse for the extra 

e months’ rest. As so many of the readers of your delightful paper take a 
at interest in arboriculture, possibly some of them may have met with a similar 
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experience, and, 
if so, I shall 
be interested 
to learn’ what 
effect this belated 
growth is likely 
to have upon the 
tree next year 

ARTHUR TROWER 


WILD BUT 
TAME. 

To tHe Epiror 

S1r,—I am send- 

ing a photograph 

ft a wild squirrel 





which has grown 
so tame that it 
will “bob for BOBBING FOR NUTS. 

nuts”? in a tub 

half filled with water. I was afraid it would be frightened of the camera, as I had 
placed it so close to the tub, and was somewhat surprised when it ran up onc 
of the camera-legs by way of introduction.—L’Oste Norris-E.ye. 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 
To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Str,—There has been a great discussion as to the identity of the enclosed bird 
We cannot decide whether it is a merlin, a hen harrier or a young sparrowhawk 
I would be very glad if you could find space in your correspondence columns 
to answer.—T. D. KERR 
rhe bird enclosed is a merlin of this year Ep 


AN OLD BROADSMAN 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Jimmy Fuller—whose portrait, with that of his faithful dog, appears on 
this page—is an old Norfolk fisherman and wildfowler whose life has been spent 
on and around the Rockland Broad. He is one of the very few true broadsmen 
who, notwithstanding Acts and bye-laws for the preservation of fish and the 
protection of wild birds, somehow contrive to gain a meagre livelihood by fishing 
and fowling. A survivor from the days when netting, liggering and snaring 
were reckoned legitimate methods of taking fish, and when the marshmen were 
allowed to shoot nearly everywhere they chose, he has not found it easy to 
adapt himself to existing conditions, and most of the tales with which he enter 
tains yachtsmen, anglers and duck shooters are reminiscences of the “* good 
old days.” For many years he was a keen punt-gunner, and in hard winters, 
when the Broad was frozen, he would fasten runners on to bis gunning-punt 
and use it as a kind of stalking-sledge on the ice. Like most of the old marsh- 
men and fenmen, 
he is a good 
skater, and one 
of his favourite 
performances has 
been to bring 
down a duck or 
gull with his 
shoulder -gun 
while skating at 
full speed on the 
Broad Another 
of his exploits 
was to take his 
big swivel gun 
out of the boat, 
hold it against 
one ot the 
earthen banks 
called marsh 
‘ walls,” and dis- 
charge it into a 
flock of green 
plover. Quite a 
score of bitterns 
have fallen to his 
gun, to say no- 
thing of spoon- 
bills, ospreys, 
goosanders, smew 
and rare kinds of 
duck. He gained 
the nickname o1 
* Scientific,” bv 
which he is gene- 
rally known, by 
shooting eleven 
out of twelve 
mallard with one 
shot An on- 
looker remarked 
“ That’s scien- 
tific,” and, as 
Jimmy says, 
“that name hey 
stuck ter me.”’— 
H. JENKINS JIM FULLER AND HIS DOG 
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